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PREFATORY ADDRESS 


TO THE 


OrrIckRS of the BRITISH ArMyY, 


GENTLEMEN, 


THE peculiar exigency of the 
preſent times, and the unaccuſ- 
tomed hardſhips to which many 
thouſands of my loyal country- 
men may ſoon be expoſed, muſt 
give weight and importance to 
the ſubject on which I have pre- 
ſumed to addreſs you. 
The following pages contain 


not only the reſult of my own 
A 2 obſer- 


a n ; 


obſervation, and that of ſeveral 


\  _ friends whom I have 


conſulted; but, likewiſe, the 
ſubſtance of what has been 
written by the beſt Authors, on 
the means of preſerving the 
health of military men. How 
much it 1s in your power, Gen- 
tlemen, to preſerve the health of 
the Britiſh Soldiers, and at how 
comparatively ſmall an expence 
this may be done, will ſcarcely 
be credited by thoſe who have 
not maturely conſidered the 
ſubject. 

he celebrated Sir John Prin ole 
has obſerved, that © although 
* moſt of the cauſes of diſeaſes 
can hardly be avoided in times 
« of actual ſervice; yet as theſe 
only diſpoſe men to ſickneſs, 
« and do not neceſſarily bring it 
_ * onzitis incumbent on thoſe who 


ny have the command, to make 
„ ſuch 


6 
&« ſuch proviſion as ſhall enable 
« the ſoldier to withſtand moſt 
of the hardſhips of a military 
life. It is almoſt needleſs to 
« add,” ſays he, that the pre- 
« ſervatives from diſeaſes are not 


4̃ to depend on medicines, nor on 


« any thing which a ſoldier can 
have in his power to. neglect.” 
And Dr. Blane, who has written 
ably on the diſeaſes of ſeamen, 
remarks, that © it could be made 
« evident, in an economical and 
« political point of view, indepen- 
« dent of moral conſiderations, 
* that the lives and health of men 
might be preſerved at a much 
« leſs expence than wu at is ne- 
« ceſſary to repair the ravages of 
« diſeaſe.” 

Although the well-known hu- 
manity and ympathizing regard 
of Britiſh Officers to their fellow- 
_ ſoldiers, afford the ſtrongeſt 
1 A 3 ground 


4 
ground to believe, that every at- 
tempt of this nature will meet 
with due attention and patro- 
nage; the unexpected and preſ- 
ſing manner in which I have 
been called upon to prepare this 


Publication for the preſs, has 


left room for the exerciſe of 
your candour and indulgence. 
If, however, upon the whole, I 
ſhall have been inſtrumental in 


ſaving the life, or preſerving the 


active ſervices, of one faithful ſol- 
dier, the ſhort intervals of leiſure 
I have been able to devote to 
this work, amidſt a variety of 
profeſſional avocations, will be 
abundantly recompenſed. 


1 have the honour to be, 


Nc. &c. 


WILLIAM BLAIR. 
March the 20th, 1798, 


Great Ruſjjel-Rtreet, 
Bloomſbuty- Square, | . 
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THE 


SOLDIER's FRIEND. 
C———— 
Srl. 


On the Importance and Praficability of 
preſerving the Health of Seldiers, 


HearTH is the main ſpring of ac- 
tion, both in public and private affairs: 
it is that, without which all our motions 
muſt languiſh, and our deſigns become 
vain. The health of an army muſt there - 
fore be of equal importance with its ex- 
iſtence; or rather, I ſhould ſay, an army 
without health is a burthen to the ſtate 
it was intended to ſerve. 

In modern times the iſſue of a cam- 
paign is as frequently determined by ſick- 
neſs as by battle. In all European ar- 
mies, more men are ſacrificed by diſcafe, 


than by the ſword; and the laurel is at 
leaſt 
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leaſt as often withered on the hero's brow 
by the peſtilential blaſt of contagion, as 
torn from it by the nervous arm of 
ſtrength. 

That ſickneſs is not the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of a military life, may be learn- 
ed by adverting to the accounts remain- 
ing of the campaigns of the ancients, 
Among the circumſtantial details of the 
operations of Julius Cæſar's well diſci- 
plined army, in a variety of climates and 
ſituations, no mention is made by that 
commander of any enterprize having been 
defeated by the ſickneſs of his troops; 
nor does he notice any other ſources of 
diſeaſe, than thoſe which were the in- 
evitable reſult of the caſualties of war, 

Hence may be deduced the poſſibi- 
lity of preſerving the healih of armies; 
which, as we are informed by Xenophon's 
inſtitutions of Cyrus, uſed to conſtitute 
a part of the regular education of every 
man intended to command. 

A long ſea voyage was formerly con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt unhealthy 
ſituations 
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ſituations to which a man could be ex- 


poſed : but within theſe few years cap- 
tain Cook has demonſtrated, that by the 
inſtitution and ſteady enforcement of 
proper prophylattic regulations, a ſhip's 
company may be conducted round the 


world, expoſed to every variety of cli- 
mate, and all the hardſhips and dangers 


of the ſea, with a ſmaller proportional 
loſs of men than would have vos. 


in any other given ſituation. 


By the introduction of his plans, the 


mortality which has prevailed in the navy 
-of late years, is certainly much dimi- 
niſned: but regulations <qually cffica- 


cious have not yet been adopted in the 
army. There is little room to doubt, 
however, that the power afforded by mi- 
litary diſcipline of enforcing regularity 
among the men, makes it poſſible to 
render the life of the ſoldier more heel 
thy than that of perſons in general, who 


are left to the freedom of their own will. 


The preference juſtly given to old 
troops, ariſes chiefly from their being 
always 
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always fit for their duty. Experience 
teaches the veteran ſoldier a varicty of 
matters relative to the preſervation of 
his health, with which the freſh recruit 
muſt neceſſarily be unacquainted. As it 
is the buſineſs of no particular perſon to 
teach the young ſoldier this uſeful know- 
ledge, he can only acquire it from ex- 
perience ; and too often he is cut off, 
before this low, but neceflary, courſe of 
education can be completed. It becomes 
- therefore the duty of every officer, who 
has at heart the real good of the ſervice 
in which he is engaged, and whoſe ſupe- 

rior opportunities of information have 

made him acquainted with the conduct 

which it is proper to purſue, to enforce 

the practice of regulations which tend to 


5 obviate diſeaſe, as well as to exemplify 


a daily attention to them in his own con- 
duct. 

At the preſent period, when the ne- 
ceſſary defence of the country calls num- 
bers of men, accuſtomed to ſedentary 


and domeſtic employ ments, as well as to 
full 
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full living and indolent occupations, into 
the field ; where they muſt ſubmit to the 
hardſhips and fatigues of a military life ; 
an atteniion to the preſervation of their 
health becomes peculiarly requiſite ; that 
the effective ſirength and well being of 
the nation may be maintained as much 
as p-ſlivle. | 

The accommodation of the troops at 


large, is provided for by the general 


ſtaff; and that of the individual ſick, by 
the ſuperintendants of hoſpĩtalꝭ, and other 
ſubſidiary medical arrangements. In 
no ſervice is the welfare of the ſick or 
wounded ſoldier more an object of at- 
tention than in the Britiſh army, With 
theſe arrangements it is not at all the 
purpoſe of the author's plan to 1aterfere, 
Its object is merely to furniſh the ſoldier 
with that practical knowledge, which may 
prevent his name from appearing on the 
fick liſt; and at once preſerve his own 
comfort, as well as the integrity of the 
army, of which he conſtitutes a part. 


CHAP. 


Ig. or FOOD, 


C H-A-P. II. 
Of Food. 


Tre importance of proper diet to the 
preſervation of health is univerſally ac- 
knowledged. The food of a ſoldier may 
be coarſe, but it ſhould be wholeſome 
and abundant, ſuch as the labourers of 
the country are accuſtomed to uſe. Such, 

and even better, the preſent pay of a 


Britiſh ſoldier, if properly laid out, can 


well afford. 
The men ought to be divided into 
meſſes, and proper ſtoppages made from 


their pay to provide food. It ſhould be 


the buſineſs of an officer to ſee that the 
meals be regular, ſufficient, comfortably 
cooked, and that the men behave at 
them with due decorum. Great care 
ought to be taken to prevent the in- 


troduction of corrupted fleſh, mouldy, 


or half-baked bread, ſpoiled corn, mixed 


flour, and other nutritious ſubſtances of 


a bad quality. By the careleſs or mer- 
* 5 cenary 
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cenary conduct of purveyors, a founda- 
tion has often been laid for the moſt de- 
ſtructive army diſeaſes. 

One meal of animal food is ſufficient 


ſor a healthy man in twenty-four hours; 


and it would be a good regulation, were « 
that meal taken ſome hours later than is 


at preſent the cuſtom in camp. Digeſ- 


tion is beſt performed while the body re- 
mains at reſt, Military exercifes ſhould 
therefore be avoided as much as poſſible 
immediately after eating: And thoſe 
men whoſe duty calls on them to watch 
during the night, would be better ſup- 
ported by a full, than an empty ſto- 
mach. Beſides, it would be accuſtoming 
a man at all times to what he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſubmit to when on a march; 
It is then impoſſible to have a comfor- 
table meal, till che fatigue of the day be 
over, nor even till ſome hours after the 
tents are pitched, and the encampment 
formed. 
A contract ſhould be made with a 
butcher to ſupply the men with freſh 
| B meat, 
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meat, principally beef, at a regulated 
price. When on a march the place of 
encampment ſhould be indicated to him, 
as nearly as - poſſible : He ought to be 
there with his cattle at the ſame time 
with the army; and when the tents are 
pitched, he ſhould begin to kill, and cut 
up; fo that as ſoon as the camp is formed 
and the fires lighted, every meſs ſhould 
be provided with its due allotment of 
animal food. 

Nothing is ſo agreeable, and at the 
fame time ſo wholeſome to a ſoldier, 
after a fatiguing and perhaps a wet 
march, as ſome warm ſoup *: To boil 
the meat, 1s therefore the mode of cook- 
ing which ought to be moſt generally 
uſed in the army, Every effort ſhould 
be made to procure vegetables to boil 
along with the meat. It is not neceſſary 


— — — —— 


FThe uſe of broth or ſoup is particularly ad- 
vantageous after great fatigue, becauſe, on theſe 
- occaſions, the digeſtive organs are weakened and 

leſs liable to bear folid food than at other times. 
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to be very delicate in what are ſelected for 


this purpoſe. Beſides the various kinds 
of cabbage, carrots, parſnips, onions and 
potatoes, which are univerſally appro- 
ved of; when theſe cannot be procured, 
the wild or water creſs, the brook lime, 
the ſcurvy graſs, the wild ſorrel, and let- 


tuce, which are to be found in every 


field, make wholeſome as well as agree- 
able additions to ſoup. When in a fixed 
camp, ſoldiers ſhould be encouraged to 
cultivate various kinds of culinary vege- 
tables, and cſpecially potatoes. | 

It would add much alſo to the alu- 
brity as well as the nutritious qualities 
of theſe ſoups were every meſs to have 
a certain quantity of barley; or, which 
affords more ſubſtantial nouriſhment, de- 
corticated oats, cut groats, dried peas, 
or rice, to add to their broth, 

Freſh animal food ſhould always be 
provided if poſſible. When circumſtan- 
ces, however, render it neceſſary to ſub- 


fiſt on ſalted proviſions, their injurious 


conſequences may be conſiderably miti- 
gated, by paying proper attention to their 
B 2 goodneſs 
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goodneſs, as well as to the mode of 
dreſſing them. 

If ſalted beef or pork be not ſpoiled, 
it appears, when cut into, of a faint red 
colour; on attempting to tear the fibres 
aſunder, they reſiſt with a certain degree 
of coherence; the fat is firm, and with- 
out any putrid ſmell. If, on the con- 
trary, the meat appear black, or diſ- 
coloured, when cut into; if the fibres 
readily break, when pulled aſunder ; or if 
the fat be flabby, or emit an unpleaſant 
ſmell, it is no longer wholeſome food. 

Before falted meat is boiled, it ſhould 
be carefully waſhed by repeated affuſions 
of freſh water. The ſcum which ariſes 
to the ſurface during boiling ſhould be 
diligently removed, and not permitted 
to be eaten. As a proof of the utility 
of attending to theſe circumſtances, Dr. 
Marſhall * cites the example of a new- 
raiſed regiment which, on its arrival at 
Gibraltar loſt a number of men at a time 
when the garriſon was very healthy; 


_ * Dilſertatio inauguralis, de tuenda Salute Mi- 
litum, | 
which 
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which at laſt was found to be owing to 


their ignorance of the proper mode of 
preparing ſalted proviſions. 

Officers might always be provided 
with a quantity of portable ſoup :- After 
fatigue they will find it very comforta- 


ble and refreſhing, as well as eaſily and 


quickly prepared, 

| Ripe fruits, in moderate quantity, are 
wholeſome ;z and, contrary to the vulear 
prejudice, tend rather to prevent than to 
induce bowel complaints. Unripe fruits 
of all kinds, eſpecially ſtone- fruits, are 


well known to be injurious, and ſhould 


never be eaten raw. It was obſerved, 


during the late war in America, that the 
German regiments, who always cooke&or 
ſtewed with their meat whatever fruits the 
- eountry ſupplied, eſcaped many diſeaſes, 
from which other troops engaged in the 
. ſame ſervice ſuffered ſeverely. Their 
ſour crout alſo preſerves them from pu- 
trid complaints, and might be introduced 
-with advantage into our armies, 
In order to prevent the ſcurvy running 
through an army, during a ſeaſon. when 


- 


B 3 freſh 
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freſh meat and vegetables are likely to 
become ſcarce, it would be prudent to 
have a large quantity of potatoes, onions, 
garlick, muſtard- ſeed, leeks, ſour-crout, 
pickled cabbages, &c. and ſub- acid fruits, 
laid in ſtore beforehand; theſe might be 
ſold in moderate quantities, at a low rate, 
during winter: and all means ſhould at 
the ſame time be uſed to oblige the men 
to ſorm themſelves into meſſes, and buy 


a little freſh meat daily: this would en- 


courage the butchers to ſupply them, and 
make it worth their while to accommo- 
date the army. Fermented malt- liquor, 
cyder, and aceſcent drinks, are at no 
time more uſeful than when the ſcurvy is 
beginning to make its appearance. On 
ſuch occaſions the Ruſſian quaſs-loaves 
would be particularly wholeſome and 
convenient for making ſmall beer: theſe 
are compoſed of oat or rye meal mixed 
with ground malt ; and when made into 
cakes with plain water, are baked and 
kept for uſe. They make a pleaſant aci- 
dulous liquor by being infuſed twenty- 


four or thirty hours in boiling water, 
with 
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with a little dried mint or any other aro- 
matic herb. 

During the prevalence of bloody- 
fluxes, the men ought to be allowed 
plenty of farinaceous vegetables, ſuch as 
groats, barley, rice, potatoes, and dried 
peas; but they ſhould refrain entirely 


from pot-herbs and green fruits“. On 


theſe occaſions they ſhould alſo uſe fat and 
mucilaginous broths, or ſago, and a little 
aſtringent wine, if it can be procured 
good ; but meagre wines and fermented 
liquors would be. pernicious to their 
bowels. 

It has been obſerved, that the cuſtom 
of taking a light and warm breakfaſt, 
fuch as tea or coffee, renders men deli- 
cate and ſuſceptible of taking cold. So 
much were the leaders of the French 
impreſſed with the truth of this remark, 
that I have been informed, by a gentle- 
man who was himſelf an eye-witneſs of 
it in one of their northern armies, that 


— 


No objection is to be made, however, againſt 


the free uſe of XII fruit, 
warm 
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warm breakfaſts were ſtrictly prohibited; 
every man was allowed half a pint of 
good wine, which he took with his bread: 
Few of theſe men were unfit for duty, 
although the weather was extremely ſe- 
vere. It may be laid down as a maxim, 
that a ſoldier will be able to bear fatigue 
and hardſhip with vigour and alacrity, 
in proportion as he lives well. In 
this country a pint of good porter, or 
ſound ale, might be ſubſtituted for wine. 
A man ſhould not be allowed to pur- 
"chaſe this at pleaſure : It ſhould be re- 
gularly iſſued, and the expence ſtopped 
from his pay. 

Cheap, excellent, and nouriſhing pud- 
dings, may be compoſed of boiled barley, 
molaſſes, and ginger. 

Bread, emphatically termed the ſtaff 
of life, is what the foldier chiefly de- 
pends on for ſupport. While an army 
is in motion, it is difficult to furniſh it in 
abundance, and with regularity. Vari- 

ous contrivances of moveable mills and 
camp- ovens to grind corn and prepare 
| bread,. 
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bread, are well known. It is the ſettled, 
but perhaps erroneous cuſtom, to fur- 
niſh armies with bread fermented and 
baked into the form of loaves. Biſ- 
cuits would, on many occaſions, be pre- 
ferable: a loaf becomes mouldy and 
uneatable in a few days; biſcuits will 
keep in perfection for months; bread 
baked amid the hurry and confuſion of 
an army in motion, is apt to be im- 
properly prepared, when it is very un- 
wholeſome: But the goodneſs of biſcuit 
made at a diſtance, and with regularity, 
may always be depended on. The ex- 
ample of ſailors, and of the Iriſh and 
Scotch, who hardly ever taſte ferment- 
ed bread, are ſatisfactory proofs of the 
wholeſomeneſs of biſcuit, In my opi- 
nion it produces a firmer fleſh, ſupports 
exertion better, and is at leaſt as digeſ- 
tible as bread: It has alſo the advantage 
of being leſs bulky, and therefore more 
portable, The hardneſs of biſcuit is re- 
moved by ſoaking it in warm water: 
and the rawneſs or doughineſs of bread 

; 18 
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is in ſome meaſure corrected by toaſting 
it. To officers, a ſmall proviſion of what 
is termed ruſk, will often be found agree- 
able and convenient, 


'The following obſervations on COOKERY 


are intimately connected with the a 


of this chapter. 


As man eats ſcarcely any food that has 
not undergone ſome kind of artificial 
preparation, which generally tends to 
render it more nouriſhing and palatable, 


the art of cookery, as productive of 


both thoſe effects, certainly merits more 
attention than is commonly beſtowed 
upon it. Since the celebrated Count 
Rumford has demonſtrated how much 
the nutritious qualities of food may be 
augmented by due preparation, and how 
very ſmall a ſum of money, properly 
applied, is ſufficient to ſupport a man in 
perfect health and ſtrength, it has in- 
deed been an object of more general at- 


tention. The Count ſays, that The 


Bavarian foldiers, who are the- fineſt, 


ſtouteſt, 
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ſtouteſt, and ſtrongeſt men in the world, 
and whoſe countenances ſhew the moſt 
evident marks of ruddy health, and per- 
fect contentment, ſupports himſelf on 


leſs than 7wo-pence ſterling a-day : his 
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whole pay, including the allowance of 
ammunition bread, amounts to no more 
than two-pence three farthings per day, 
of which he faves at leaſt two-fiths.” 

Although this gentleman had ſerved 
in various armies, he alleges that“ here 
cc is no ſoldier in Europe whoſe ſituation is 
« more comfortable THAN THAT OF THE 
« BAVARTAN.“ Such are the effects of 
economy and ſkill in cooking, and of 
wiſe regulations in laying out money. 

It was once my deſign to have inſert- 
ed in this chapter ſeveral of the plans of 
preparing food, lately introduced in this 
country; which tend at once to render 
it more palatable and more nouriſhing, 
as well as greatly to diminiſh expence : 
This purpoſe, however, I have at pre- 
ſent laid aſide, leſt I ſhould exceed the 
intended limits of my publication, and 

| ſtep 
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ſtep a little out of the tract which ſome ; 
perſons would preſcribe to a medical 
writer. I ſhall content myſelf therefore 
with laying before my readers a few 
hints relative to the general principles 
on which the comfort and economy of 
the ſoldier's diet depends, and leave to 
individuals the taſk of applying them 
to their peculiar taſtes and circum- 
ſtances. 
© All thoſe who have been converſant 
in military affairs,” ſays Count Rumford, 
« muſt have had frequent opportunities 
of obſerving the ſtriking difference there 
is, even in the appearance of the men, 
between regiments in which meſſes are 
eſtabliſhed, and food is regularly provid- 
ed under the care and inſpection of the 
officers ; and others, in which the ſol- 
diers are leſt individually to ſhift for 
themſelves. And the difference which 
may be obſerved between ſoldiers who 
live in meſſes, and are regularly fed, 
and others who are not, is not confined 
merely to their external appearance: the 
op I influ- 
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influence of theſe cauſes extends much 
farther; and even the moral character of 
the men is affected by them “. 

The ſubſequent obſervations of Mr. 
Somerville are too important to be 
omitted. | 

« As ſoon as a regiment has taken 


the field, the ſoldiers compoſing it ſhould 


be divided into regular meſſes, conſiſt- 
ing ob not more than five or ſix men 
each, The uſual way of dividing them 
into meſſes of ten, twelve, or even ſix- 
teen men each, 1s liable to many objec- 
tions. It is ſeldom, indeed, that a ſuf- 
ficient degree of harmony prevails a- 
mong ſo many men to render their meſs 
comfortable; to which may be added, 
that a large meſs is always productive of 
leſs comfort, and more dirt, than a ſmall 
one: when theſe circumſtances are ma- 
turely conſidered, the balance will be 


u 


On this intereſting ſubject, the economical 
ſoldier will be well repaid for peruſing Count 
Rumford's inſtructive and maſterly eſſays. Nibil 
tetigit quod non orna vit. 
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found to lean conſiderably to the fide of 
ſmall meſles.” 


& In all caſes, where butchers meat 


conſtitutes a bulky or eſſential part of 
the food of the privates, whether in camp 
or elſewhere, they ſhould be obliged to 
boil, and make ſoup, or barley broth of 
it: and for that purpoſe, barley ſhould 
make a part of the ſtores in every camp; 
an article, which at the ſame time that 
it is cheap and eaſily obtained, forms a 
rich and valuable nouriſhment.” 
e Our reaſon for propoſing to boil, and 
make ſoup of butchers meat is, that, 
when dreſſed in this manner, it is not 
only more eaſily digeſted than that which 
1s roaſted, but the ſoup or broth, made 
from the boiling, forms a valuable and 
nouriſhing article of food ; which, under 
proper management, makes the allow- 
ance go much farther than it would 
otherwiſe do.“ 
« When freſh fiſh conſtitutes the prin- 
cipal part of the food of ſoldiers, eſpe- 


cially the different kinds of white fiſh, 
40 
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it ſhould always be made into fiſh and 


ſauce ; as, when dreſſed in that way, it 
is not only a very agreeable food, but 
the /auce, or ſoup, made by the boiling, 


adds greatly to its value.” 
« Where either ſalt- fiſn or ſalmon is 


uſed, however, it ſhould be boiled in ſea- 


water, which not only ſaves the expence 


of ſalt, but alſo renders the food more 
agreeable ; even very old falt beef is 
improved, and rendered more palatable, 
by firſt ſteeping, and afterwards boiling, 
it in ſalt water.“ 

« We have been more particular upon 
the article of boiling, and making ſoup 
in camps, not only from a conviction of 
its forming a better food, than does the 
ordinary way in which fith and butchers 
meat are dreſſed amongſt foldiers, but 
115 from a certainty that ſomething con- 
ſiderable 1s gained by the practice,” 

« It is ſurpriſing to ſee the averſion 
which the generality of ſoldiers have to 
the boiling of meat, or the converſion 
of it into broth or ſoup; when left to 

C 2 them- 
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themſelves, they always prefer roaſting 
both their fiſh and butchers meat, a prac- 
tice which ought to be diſcouraged ; as 
roaſted meat not only forms a heavier 
meal than that which is boiled, but is at 
the ſame time more expenſive and un- 
profitable.” 

cc When ſoupor broth is properly made, 
the men are able to dine almoſt entirely 
upon that diſh, with the addition of bread, 
and, perhaps, a ſmall part of the meat. 
In that way a conſiderable part of the 
butchers meat will remain to be eaten 
cold at the next meal; whereas, had the 
ſame quantity of meat been roaſted, the 
whole would have been eaten up at 
once, the men at the ſame time being 
worſe ſerved, and nothing remaining for 
a future meal “.“ 


— — 


Memoir on Medical Arrangements, by Ro- 
bert Sommerville, 
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Of Drink. 


TEE limited pay of a private ſoldier 


appears a ſufficient ſecurity againſt his 
injuring himſelf by indulgence in the uſe 
of intoxicating liquors: ſuch however 
is the propenſity of mankind to inebri- 
ety, and ſo totally is prudence obliter- 
ated by indulgence in this vice, that men 
will often ſpend what ſhould have ſup- 
ported them for days, in producing one 
fit of drunkenneſs. Intoxication not only 
renders a man unfit for the duties of a 
ſoldier while he 1s under its influences 
but it undermines his conſtitution, di- 
miniſhes his ſtrength of body and firm- 
neſs of mind, and renders him more ſuſ- 
ceptible of the influence of all the ex- 
citing Cauſes of diſcaſe. 
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It would be well, were the promiſcu- 
ous ſale of diſtilled ſpirits to ſoldiers 
wholly prohibited: In hot weather they 
are peculiarly injurious. The mortality 
of our troops in the Weſt Indies, has 
been attributed, by every medical writer, 
as much to the intemperate uſe of ſpirits, 
as to the effects of the climate. It is not 
denied, that in ſome ſituations they may 
be neceſſary; but that neceſſity is to be 
judged of by the phyſician or command- 
ing officer, 

The ancients Wess the health of 
their troops by the uſe of vinegar, It 
was the only liquor that accompanied 
their armies. And no doubt its uſe 
tended much to prevent putrid com- 
plaints. The ſame purpoſe might ſurely 
be anſwered by it now. And were ſyrup 
of vinegar, or cream of tartar and ſu- 
gar, ſubſtituted, they would, mixed with 
water, form a very pleaſant, as well as 

a wholeſome, beverage. 

Ihe drink made of Ruſſia quaſs-loaves 


has been noticed in the preceding chapter. 
Nothing 
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Nothing more enables a ſoldier to 
endure fatigue, and to reſiſt contagion, 
than the uſe of good fermented liquor 
and old port wine. In this country there 
ſhould be an abundant ſupply of por- 
ter, ale, and ſpruce beer, in every camp. 
Conſidering the encreaſed expence of a 
ſoldier in ſickneſs, it might be well worth 
the attention of government to iſſue to 
every man, when in the field, a certain 
quantity, ſuppoſe half a pint, of old port- 
wine, as a preventive of diſeaſe. This 
might be done at a very moderate ex- 
pence, and compenſated by adequate 
ſtoppages of pay, during the time it 
was requiſite, It would alſo tend to wean 
the military from the pernicious habits of 
dram- drinking. 

In cold damp weather, when a little 
ſpirit might be allowable and uſeful, 
foldiers would find a tolerable ſubſtitute 
in a draught of hot water with a tea- 
ſpoonful of freſh-grated ginger in it. 
This, in common caſes, would be of 
equal utility with ſpirituous liquors, and 

does 
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does not poſſeſs the power of intoxicating. 
It ſhould be remembered, that hot water 
or tea gives a temporary degree of tone 
to the ſtomach ; but if it be drank luke- 
warm, it relaxes and weakens that or- 
gan. 

Perhaps it may be uſeful to ſoldiers of 
certain conſtitutions to know how they 
can make a cheap ſort of drink, ſuited 
to their peculiar caſes. Perſons who are 
of a hot conſtitution, and inclined to be 
coſtive or feveriſh, will find advantage 
from a liquor made by infuſing half a 
pound of bruiſed raiſins in three quarts 
of boiling water; or, inſtead of the 
raiſins, a quantity of dried currants, li- 
quorice root, figs, prunes, or ripe ap- 
ples. Thoſe who are apt to be flatu- 
lent, and to have looſe bowels, ſhould 
uſe an infuſion of dried pennyroyal, pep- 
permint, or balm, occaſionally ; or they 
may drink treely ot hot ginger tea when 
their complaints are moſt troubleſome. 
Perſons of a weak ſtomach and bad di- 
geſtion, beſide the laſt-mentioned article, 
would 
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vould find benefit in taking half a pint of 
ſtrong forge · water two or three times a 
day. | 

Water is the baſis of all liquors, the 
only real allayer of thirſt, the ſole drink 
intended by nature for the uſe of ani- 
mals. To have it pure and in abunds 
ance, is of infinite importance to the 
health of mankind in every ſituation. 
Its purity is judged of by its being co- 
lourleſs and void of taſte or ſmell ; by its 
lightneſs, its boiling vegetables tender, 
and diſſolving ſoap with facility. Every 
effort ſhould be made to procure water 
poſſeſſed of theſe qualities. 

There are various methods alſo of cor- 
recting its defects. If hard, the addition 
of a little pearl-aſh, ſalt of tartar, or ſalt 
of wormwood, will give it the properties 
of ſoft water: If muddy, the addition of 
a few grains of alum will cauſe the impu- 
rities to ſubſide: Or it may be filtrated 
by forcing a piece of ſponge or dou- 
bled flannel tight into any funnel-ſhaped 
veſſel, a horn for example, and letting the 
water percolate through it; or by paſſing 

it 
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it through a barrel of clean ſand *. An 
ingenious mode of clearing a muddy 
ſtream for the uſe of an army, is ſug- 
'geſted in a late French publication. (See 
the cut at the laſt page.) — Brackiſh 
water, that is, ſuch as has a certain ad- 
mixture of ſea-water, is peculiarly un- 
wholeſome, and ought to be avoided if 
poſſible. To mention the impropriety 
of uſing ſtagnant or putrid water 1s al- 
moſt ſuperfluous: but if this be indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary on any occaſion, aſmall 
quantity of quick-lime, or ſome acid, be- 
ing added, will, in a great meaſure, cor- 
rect its ill tendency, Where there is room 
to ſuſpect the eggs of inſects, or little ani- 
malcules in water, it ſhould always be 
boiled before it be drank; although it is 
queſtioned by ſome, whether this be a 


1 


good practice in common. 
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When there are no rivulets near a camp, and 
the water is ſupplied by wells, if it ſhould happen 
to be turbid, it may be made clear by digging 
deep pits, covering the bottom and ſides with 
large ſtones, and over theſe a layer of clean ſand, 
gravel, or chalk, 
| Water 
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Water is not only injurious as poſſeſ- 
fing noxious qualities, but alſo as being 
imprudently uſed. Innumerable are the 


 eaxmples of death being the immediate 


conſequence of taking a copious draught 


of cold water when the body was heated 


by exerciſe, To ſuch accidents no claſs 
of men are more liable than the mili- 
tary, After a hot and toilſome march, 
the mouth parched and full of duſt, and 
the limbs fatigued with exertion, it re- 
quires no ſmall effort of ſteadineſs and 
reſolution to withſtand the allurement of 
a refreſhing ſtream : but let it be re- 
membered that the draught, in ſuch a 
ſtate, endangers life. To this impru- 
dence the greateſt conqueror the world 
ever beheld nearly fell a ſacrifice. Alex- 
ander, heated and fatigued, could not re- 
ſiſt the temptation of plunging into the 
cool waves of the Cydnus: For the ſameef- 
fects take place whether the over-heated 
body be plunged into a cold fluid, or the 


water be taken into the ſtomach, 
| The 
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The ſymptoms, the cure, and the pre- 
yention of the diſorder, produced by 
drinking cold fluids when over-heated, 
are ſo well deſcribed by Dr. Ruſh, of 
Philadelphia, that I cannot do better 
than quote his own words. 
. « In a few minutes after the patient 
has ſwallowed the water he is affected 
with a dimneſs of ſight, he ſtaggers in 
attempting to. walk, and, unleſs ſupport- 
ed, falls to the ground ; he breathes with 
difficulty; a rattling is heard in his throat; 
his noftrils and cheeks expand and con- 
tract in every act of reſpiration ; his face 
appears ſuffuſed with blood, and of a 
vid colour; his extremities become 
cold, and his pulſe imperceptible ; and, 
unleſs relief is ſpeedily obtained, the diſ- 
order terminates in death in four or five 
minutes.“ 

ce Punch, beer, or even grog, drank 
under the ſame circumſtances as cold 


water, have all been known to produce 


the fame morbid and fatal effects.“ 
c know 
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te I know of but one certain remedy 


for the diſeaſe, and that is liquid lauda- 
num. The doſes of it, as in other caſes 
of ſpaſm, ſhould be proportioned to the 


violence of the diſeaſe. From a tea- 
ſpoonful to a table-ſpoonful has been 


given in ſome inſtances, before relief has 


been obtained. Where the powers of 
life appear to be ſuddenly ſuſpended, the 


ſame remedies ſhould be uſed, which 


have been ſo ſucceſsfully employed in 
recovering perſons ſuppoſed to be dead 


from drowning f.“ 


cc Tf neither the voice of reaſon, nor the 
fatal examples of thoſe who have periſh- 


ed from this cauſe, are ſufficient to pro- 


duce reſtraint in drinking a large quan- 
tity of cold liquor when the body is pre. 


* Liquid laudanum, i. e. tincture of opium, is 
too powerful a remedy to be entruſted to the com- 
mon ſoldier's management; and ovght never to 
be given, but by the hand of a medical man, or 
ſome diſcreet perſon who knows what he admi- 
niſters. 


+ See the chapter on Caſualties, 
| D ternaturally 
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ternaturally heated, take the following | 

precautions: 

1. Graſp the veſſel out of which you 

are about to drink for a mĩnute or longer 

with both your hands: this will abſtract 

à portion of heat from the body, and at 

"the ſame time impart it to the cold li- 
* 

N 1f you are not furniſhed with a 

vi and are obliged to drink by bring- 
ing your mouth in contact with a ſtream 

which iſſues from a pump, or a ſpring, 
always waſh your hands and face, pre- 
"viouſly to your drinking, with a little of 
the cold water: by receiving the ſhock 
"of the water firſt upon thoſe parts of 
"the body, a portion of the heat is con- 
veyed away, and the vital parts are there- 
by defended from the action of the cold.“ 


A CHAP. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of Clothing. ; 


CLOTHING ought always to be fuit- 
ed to climate and to ſeaſons. In Europe, 
the general intention of clothes is to 
guard againſt. cold. In effecting this 
purpoſe, care however ſhould be taken, 
that the body be not as much injured 
by preſſure, as benefited by warmth.— 
In no part of che conduct of life, have 
mankind more generally facrificed uti- 
lity and convenience, to vanity and pa-- 
rade. Nor is this obſervation entire- 
ly unfounded, even when applied to 0 
military, 

The garb of the Reich Romens.) was 
warlike, becauſe it originated at a time 
when the ſole buſineſs of the nation was 
war. To the moſt vulnerable parts of 
the body it afforded e » but 

D 2 gave 
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doubtleſs, be attributed: The ſame dreſs 


his a or in "Kuſtaining a. perhaps 
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gave free ſcope to the action of all the 


muſcles and articulations, « on which 8 
lity depends. 

The preſent military Ws, on the 
contrary, is a modification of the gar- 
ments of peace. To this unnatural ori- 


gin, many of its imperfections muſt, 


which is convenient for the purpoſes of 
civil life, can never ſuit the exertions 
and expoſure that are the neceſſary. con- 
comitants of a ſtate of warfare. 
The ſtiff bandage that ſurrounds the 
neck, and the tight ligatures that con- 
ſtrain the articulations of the loins and 


of the knees, ſhould if poſſible be a- 


voided. Freedom of reſpiration is no 
doubt alſo impeded by the preſſure of 
che belts croſſing upon the cheſt. In an 
active campaign, much often depends on 


rapidity of movement, and promptitude 


of exertion: but if a certain quantity of 
the ſtrength of each individual be ex- 
hauſted in counteracting the preſſure on 


unne- 
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unneceſſary burthen, the ſum of the 
whole which might otherwiſe be em- 
ployed in ſupporting unavoidable fatigue, 
mult be conſiderably diminiſned. 
The prodigious length of marches chat 
the natives of America make in their 
hunting parties, and their warlike ex- 
curſions, can only be accounted for by 
their freedom from the preſſure of 
clothes, or the incumbrance of baggage. 
Hence we may deduce the propriety 
of forming the ſoldiers' habiliments ſo as 
to conſtrain the body as little as poſſi- 
ble ; and of avoiding the neceſſity of car- 
rying more extra baggage than is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; circumſtances, at pre- 
ſent perhaps too little attended to. 
The ſubſtance of which the military 
dreſs is formed, merits alſo ſome atten- 
tion. It ſurely might be made of ſome- 
thing more capable of reſiſting moiſture, 
than its preſent ſpungy texture. The hat 
might be painted within ſide, or varniſn- 
ed on the out: It ſhould alſo poſſeſs a 
ne hold of the head. At preſent, it is 
D 3 ſo 
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ſo prone to abſorb moiſture, that it will 


acquire an almoſt incredible encreaſe of 
weight during a ſhower of rain. The 
ſoldier does not always poſſeſs the means 
of drying it, and the continued applica- 
tion of a cold and damp ſubſtance to the 


bead cannot fail to be productive of 


diſeaſe: ſimilar evils muſt reſult from 
the wet paſte with which the ſoldiers' 
hair- powder is ſtuck on. I have my- 
ſelf ſeen it converted into ice. One uſe 
of the hair is, no doubt, to preſerve a 
certain equality of temperature around 
the head : By converting it from a looſe 
and ſpongy ſubſtance, -into a ſolid maſs, 
by means of paſte and powder, this in- 
tention of nature is directly counteract- 
ed. Whatever may be the neceility of 
wearing powder on the parade ; might 
it not be with propriety difpenſed with 
in the field ? Its diſuſe would add to the 
cleanlineſs as well as the comfort of the 
men: The truth of this ſuggeſtion, as I 
have been informed by an eye-witneſs, 
was ſtrongly illuſtrated at the time, when, 


by 
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by order of prince Potemkin, that article 
of dreſs was laid aſide in the Ruſſian army. 
Blue ſhirts, ſuch as are worn by ſai- 
lors, are, I think, preferable to white. 
There is ſomething in the indigo, with 
which they are dyed, that is ſaid to be 
inimical to vermin. On account of their 
colour they would require leſs frequent 
waſhing than thoſe now in uſe. By ſea- 
faring people they are univerſally conſi- 
deredas tending to preſerve their ſtrength, 
as well as health. But, at any rate, they 
might with propriety be adopted as night- 
ſhirts. . 2 1 
A ſoldier is frequently much incom- 
moded by his ſtockings. The part with- 
in the ſhoe is apt to be wet, dirty, or 
full of holes ; by which the feet are irri- 
tated, and ſometimes bliſtered * : They 
| TIP ought, 
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» During the late hard winters many benevo- 
lent perſons have given away great quantities of 
a peculiarly cheap and warm ſtocking to the poor 
in their neighbourhood. Perhaps benevolence 
could not be better directed than in furniſhing 
the troops with an extra- allowance of the ſame 

article, 
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ought, therefore, to be waſhed and' dried 
at every convenient opportunity. It has 
lately been propoſed, by a French writer 
on the health of ſoldiers *, to lay aſide 
the uſe of ſtockings altogether, and to 
ſubſtitute in their place wide pantaloons 
extending to the ſhoe, and faſtened un- 
der it with a ſtrap: But, on the pro- 
priety of ſuch innovations, I ſhall for- 
bear giving any opinion. 
A man accuſtomed to wear ſhoes is 
helpleſs, and totally incapable of action 
when deprived of them. Every effort 
ſhould therefore be made to render mi- 
litary ſhoes as ſtrong and durable as * 
ſible. 

Several very ingenious d of for- 
alying ſhoes, and rendering them water- 
mw have been — by Mr. R 


— 


es mh if the ſeverity of the ſeaſon require it. 
They are knit of Shetland wool, and ſold at nine- 
pence a pair by Fiſher in Bond- ſtreet, under the 
patronage of Sir John Sinclair. 

» See La Sante de Mars, 1 Dr. Jourdan bs 


| Oates; Paris, 1790. 
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45 
Sommerville, ſurgeon of the Caithneſs 
fenetbles. That which he moſt approves 
of. conſiſts in painting the whole of che 
leather of which they are made, on the 
wrong ſide, with a coat of thin oil paint. 
This will enter the pores of the leather, 
and fill them ſa completely, that no 
moiſture will penetrate, and will at the 
ſame time make * 2 laſt wank 
longer.“ ; 
„To do this effe&tually, POE 
both for the /o/es and wppers, ſhould be 
painted on the wrong fide, and com- 
pletely dried before it is cut into ſhapes z 
and aſter the ſhoes: are made, the ſeams: 
and outſides of the ſales ſhould alſo re- 
ceive a coat of paint. The advantages 
derived from japanning and painting 
every kind of leather- work that is much 
expoſed to the weather, is well known z' 
and experience proves, that When de- 
fended in that way, it not only repels 
moiſture, but laſts double the time. The 
expence of painting the whole of the 


n of a pair of ſhoes in this man- 
RE" ner, 
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ner, will not exceed #2wo-pence ſterling. 
la order to derive the whole benefit 
from painting the upper part of the 
ſhoe, the leather ſhould be as free from 
greaſe as poſſible for that purpoſe ; the 
ſkins intended to be uſed in that way, 
ſhould be carefully painted on the wrong 
ſide, before any oil is worked into them; 
aſter they are completely dry, the oil 
and blacking may be then applied: A 
ſkin ſo prepared will be found to reſiſt 
every kind of moiſture. This caution 
of painting, while the leather is free from 
ail, is very eſſential; ſor, if the oil be 
applied firſt, the paint will neither dry 
nor enter into rde aa een nee 
ther. 22 4 
| Military ſhoes 3 to be roomy, and 
to riſe high on the ankle: they might 
alſo be ſtrengthened at the toe and heel 
by thin plates of iron; or the ſoles might 
be ſtudded with nails, as the Engliſh 
peaſants wear them. Were it poſſible 
to make them laſt during a campaign, a 
man would not be under the neceſſity of 
2 50 | - taking 
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taking a pair at random from a maga- 
zine; which, from their not fitting, tend 
often to cripple him and obſtruct — 
circulation in his feet. 31, 

The advantage of eaſy 3 was 
ſtrikingly illuſtrated by ſome of our re- 
giments who were in Canada during the 
late American war. Of thoſe men who 
were obliged to ſubſtitute ſuch ſhoes as are 
uſed by the inhabitants, formed of a piece 
of hide dreſſed with the hair, and ſimply 
tied on the feet by the corners, not one 
was affected by the cold; while many, who 
wore the uſual regimental ſhoes, loſt their 
toes, and even their feet, in conſequence 

of their being froſt-bitten. 

Another advantage attending large 
ſhoes is, that they admit of the intro- 
duction of ſome hay or ſtraw. The uti- 
lity of doing this may be learned from 
the practice of the waggoners, who make 
ſuch long journies on foot. Nothing re- 
freſhes the feet more, nor enables them 
better to bear fatigue: But it ought to 
S193 | be 
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be renewed at * convenient ae 


3 | 
Formerly it it was the practice of thoſe 


* * were in the habit of uſing violent 
-excrciſe, as running footmen, &c. to 


. wear round the loins a broad elaſtic belt; 


«which, by ſupporting the contents of the 
Abdomen, in ſome meaſure prevented 
- ruptures; and certainly tended to favour 


- agility,. by giving a firmneſs and point 


of ſupport to the long muſcles of the 
belly. Something of the ſame kind 
might, perhaps, with propriety form part 
of the ſoldiers' dreſs at preſent. It might 
be ſo contrived alſo, as to reheve the 
ſhoulders and cheſt from part of the 
weight of the ſide-arms and cartouch- 
box; and would, on emergencies, be 
. uſeful ſor the temporary deligation of 
; wounds, But to adopt ſuch a change, 
would be incompatible with the pre- 
. ſent taſte. for military decoration, Any 
hint, however, that can tend to diminiſh 


the neceſſary quantity of baggage, to fa- 
cilitate 


22 
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cilitate dreſſing and undreſſing, by ſim- 
plifying his attire, or in any way add to 
the comfort of the ſoldier, ought not to 
be withheld. g 
During a campaign the cavalry are 
uſually more healthy than the infantry: 
One reaſon aſſigned for this has been, 
that they ſleep more comfortably, from 
having their cloaks to cover them. A 
light blanket, which might be rolled 
up and carried on the knapſack of the 
foot- ſoldier, would add conſiderably to 
his health, and but little to his baggage. 
The regiment called the Scotch Fuzi- 
leers formerly carried an appendage of 
this kind, termed a maud. It is pro- 
poſed by Dr. Lx CotnTe, author of the 
SanTE be Mars, that a light blanket, 
ſufficient to cover two men, ſhould be 
divided tranſverſly, of which each ſhould 
carry an half, to be joined together by 
buttons and loops faſtened to the edges, 
when required for uſe, 
| Thoſe regiments, part of whoſe dreſs 


it is to wear ſpatterdaſhes or gaters, are 
E lefs 
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leſs liable to ſores than thoſe who are 
without any ſuch defence for the legs. 
According to Mr. Sommerville, the beſt 


ſubſtance to form them of, is linen var- 
| el and painted. 


The wool of which ſoldiers clothes are 
1 ſhould be dreſſed in oil. The ex- 
pence would be trifling, and it would tend 
to make them throw off moiſture, inſtead 
of abſorbing it as they do at preſent. 
To interline the ſleeves and ſhoulders 
of their coats with oil- cloth, has been 
propoſed with the ſame intention. 

Dr. Moſeley, and other writers on the 


Uiſcaſes of troops in tropical climates, 


have given the moſt irrefragable proofs, 
that in theſe ſituations nothing tends 
more to preſerve health than wearing 
woollen garments next the ſkin. In 
a verſatile clime, like that of Great 


Britain, it has been - adviſed that we 


rather endeavour, by a cautious and 
prudent expoſure, to enure the body . 
to thoſe alterations of temperature 


Which we cannot obviate, than to en- 
oe * courage 


* 
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courage a preternatural flow of perſpira- 
tion by artificial warmth, or to enervate 
the body by the conſtant irritation of 
flannel: But, if men are obliged to keep 
the field till an advanced ſeaſon, woollen 
clothing will be found the beſt defence 
againſt the cold of autumnal nights, or 
the bad conſequences of encamping-in 
damp ſituations; and it cannot then be 
diſpenſed with, Flannel drawers and 
under waiſtcoats are preferable to linings 
of the ſame material. 

Thoſe to whom long- continued ha- 
bits of indulgence would render any at- 
tempt to recover the vigour requiſite to 
withſtand the alterations of weather, a 
perilous experiment, but whoſe patrio- 
tiſm may imperiouſly call them at the 
pre ſent junctute to the defence of their 
country, will find, in the manufacture 
termed feecy heſiery, an adequate defence 
againſt the utmoſt rigour of the feafons: Its 
porous texture renders it much warmer, 
and at the ſame time lighter than flan- 
nel; and being highly elaſtic, it readily 

| E 2 yields 
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yields to every motion of the limbs, 
while for the ſame reaſon it affords a 
gently tonic ſupport to the whole ſurface 
of the body. 
Dr. Donald Monro, who is a ftrenuous 
advocate for warm garments, ſays, that a 
woolen ſtock or neckcloth, with a flan- 
nel waiſtcoat, and worſted gloves, may 
be purchaſed for about half-a-crown per 
man; and would contribute to preſerve 
the lives of many : Whereas, the expence 
of medicines and recruiting wilt greatly 
exceed the price of theſe articles. Dr, 
Blane and Captain Caldwell have like- 
wiſe inſiſted on the advantage of warm 
clothing, conſidered in an economical 
point of view: Prudence, humanity, and 
found policy, therefore, conſpire to re- 
commend the ufe of woolen garments 
for Britiſh ſoldiers, at leaſt during an 
encampment, 
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CHAP. v. 


Of Weather. 


TRE employment of a ſoldier obliges 
him to be abroad at all ſeaſons. Habit 
therefore inures him to many changes 
which to others would be fatal: but there 
are precautions to be taken againſt un- 
healthy ſeaſons, or ſituations, of which 
it behoves him not to be ignorant. The 
effects produced by the weather on liv- 
ing hodies, principally depend on its de- 
gree of heat or cold. Experience, how- 
ever, has ſhewn that health may be pre- 
ſerved even during conſiderable extre- 
mities of heat or of cold, provided the 
weather be dry. The combination of 
heat or cold, with moituve; | is the chief 

ſource of diſeaſe. 
During great degrees of heat, officers 
9 endeavour to get the marches or 
E 3 military 
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military manceuvres over before noon. 
Where that is impoſſible, men will find 


conſiderable protection from the rays of 


the ſun by (introducing a folded hand- 
kerchief between the hat and head. The 
ſame contrivance placed between the 
ſhoulders, .or upon the breaſt, produces 
a great degree of coolneſs, not only by 
abſorbing the perſpiration, but by pro- 
ducing a fort of cavity through which 
the air circulates freely ; and it is a much 
ſaſer practice than throwing _ the 
breaſt. 

When over-heated, it is extremely 
dangerous to lie down in the ſhade; and 
ſtill more ſo to drink largely of cold 


water, as has been already explained. 


Thoſe men ſtand heat the beſt, who drink 
the leaſt. Thirſt may often be allayed 


by waſhing the mouth with a little water, 
eſpecially if it be acidulated, without 
ſwallowing any of it. But above all, let 


every man- who values his health avoid 
drinking ardent ſpirits when heated ; that 


is We hs fuel to fire, and is apt to pro- 
duce 
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duce the moſt dangerous inflammatory 
complaints. Sometimes, indeed, if a 
perſon paſſes from extreme heat and fa- 
tigue to abſolute reſt, which ought always 
to be avoided, a ſmall quantity of fpirits 
taken into the ſtomach will prevent the 
bad conſequences which might ariſe from 
cooling too ſuddenly. ; IT 
In this country the heat of the FRE" 1s 
rarely ſo powerful as to produce what 
the French term a coup de ſoleil, or ſtroke 
of the ſun ; which in warmer climates is 
the frequent effect of great exertion dur- 
ing intenſe heat: Even in England ſome 
degree of drowſineſs and headach will 
occaſionally be produced by theſe cauſes; 
eſpecially if the perſon, expoſed to them, 
be in a ſtate of intoxication 

The remedies againſt theſe complaints, 
are bleeding, immerſing the feet and legs 
in warm water, and the application of 


eloths dipped in cold water to the head. . 
It is alſo extremely dangerous to ſleep 
expoſed to the noon-day Bos of a ſcorch- 
ing fun, . 4 

The 


* 


- 


he air of the night, after a very hot 
day, is often agreeably cold. It is, how- 
ever, very dangerous to yield to the 
pleaſing freſhneſs which 1s produced by 
being expoſed to it. Thoſe who are 
obliged to be abroad ſhould uſe ſome 
additional clothing, at leaſt a flannel 
waiſtcoat; and even fortify themſelves 
by a ſmall quantity of ardent ſpirits, or 
a draught of ſtrong ginger-tea. | 
In this country the bad effects of cold, 

eſpecially conjoined with moiſture, are 
more to be dreaded than thoſe of heat. 

How far they may be counteracted by 
warm clothing, has been detailed in its 
proper place. Winter expeditions are 
not to be dreaded as unhealthy, if men 
be provided with ſtout ſhoes, warm 
quarters, and plenty of proviſions. Mo- 
derate degrees of cold may be counter- 
acted by exerciſe. The body ſhould be 
kept conſtantly in motion, and all in- 
clination to ftand till or to ſleep, ſted- 
_ faſtly reſiſted, For, in this caſe ſleep 
would prove the harbinger of death. ' 
a4 ; Not 
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Not a more dangerous vulgar error 
exiſts, than the notion that the habitual 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors prevents the ef- 
fects of cold; on the contrary, the truth is, 
that thoſe who drink moſt frequently of 
them, are ſooneſt affected by ſevere wea- 
ther. The daily uſe of theſe liquors tends 
greatly to emaciate and waſte the ſtrength 
of the body; and it may with truth be 
aſſerted, that of thoſe who fall victims to 
the ſeverity of cold in this country, one 
half at leaſt have accelerated its effects 
by the abuſe of ardent ſpirits. 

If a man, or any part of his body, be 
benumbed or froſt- bitten by extreme 
cold, it is highly dangerous to expoſe 
him ſuddenly to the heat of a fire: the 
certain conſequence of ſuth indiſcretion, 
is general or partiakdeath. Life is either 
extinguiſhed by the ſudden tranſition, 
or ſome part becomes livid and mor- 
tifies. The ſafeſt way is to rub 
the part affected with ſnow, or to im- 
merſe it in water ſo cold as nearly to 
freeze, till its natural heat and colour be 

gradually 
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gradually reſtored : ſmall cupfulls of 
ftrong nouriſhing ſoup, but not very 
bot, may be given from time to time 
internally“. This is the mode uſed and 
ſanctioned, by long experience, in Ruſ- 
ſia; where theſe accidents are ſo fre- 
quent, that it is a common act of po- 
liteneſs to warn a man of his noſe, ear, 
or chin, being froſt-bitten, of which he 
himſelf is inſenſible, although the change 
of colour immediately indicates it to a 
ſfpectator. 

For the defence of coaſts and landing- 
places, it is frequently neceſſary to form 
a camp on levels, in the neighbourhood 
of the fea, or on the low and marſhy 
banks of rivers. Such fituations are al- 
ways inimical to the health of troops. 
A man ſhould be careful not to expoſe 
bimſelf to the air of theſe places with an 


— ———. 


. * Dr. Lind, in his Treatiſe upon Diſeaſes of 
Seamen, very properly condemns the uſe of ſtrong 
ſpicituous liquors under theſe circumſtances ; as 


being often fatal in their effects, and that inſtan- 
tancoully, 


empty 
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empty ſtomach. If he be obliged to go 


out carly in the morning, let him chew 


a little tobacco, or a piece of ginger ; 
or he may take a ſmall glaſs of pure 
ſpirits, the ſalutary effects of which will 
be augmented by infuſing therein ſome 
peruvian bark, colombo root, orange- 
peel, tanſy, or any aromatic bitter: It is 
in ſuch ſituations only, that the uſe of 
ſpirits can be reckoned wholeſome. But 
even then, their good effects will be loſt 
on thoſe who have taken them habitu- 

ally for a conſiderable time. 
Long-continued rains will produce, 
in ſituations naturally dry, the ſame bad 
conſequences that reſult from thoſe 
which are uſually moiſt, and of courſe 
the ſame precautions become requilite 
to guard againſt them. The beſt pre- 
ventive againſt the effects of temporary 
wetting with rain, 1s to ſtrip entirely ; 
and, after having rubbed the ſkin dry, 
to waſh the whole ſurface of the body 
with pure ſpirics. This practice is ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed by the inhabitants of the 
* Weſt 
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Weſt India iſlands, where to be ſoaked 
with rain is often attended with fatal 
conſequences. The effects of partial 
wetting, ſuppoſe of the ſhoulders or 
legs, ought to be remedied by a partial 
treatment of the ſame kind; for the 
ſtrongeſt conſtitution is not at all times 
proof againſt the chilling tendency of 
damp clothes. 

During rainy ſeaſons, while an army 
is in a fixed poſition, the tents might be 
thatched, aſter the manner recommend- 
ed by Prince Ferdinand of Germany: 
And little huts above ground, might be 
erected for the Officers. But pits ſunk 
under the ſurface of the earth, are al- 
ways un whole ſome and damp. 
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Of Exerciſe, 


« I Sn endeavour, in the next place, 
to point out ſome of thoſe benefits, which 
may be derived to health, from habits of 
daily exerciſe. This 1s an object of the 
greateſt importance, but unfortunately 
it is an object very little attended to in 
the Britiſh army. It appears, indeed, 
to be little regarded in moſt of the ar- 
mies of modern Europe. I ſhould incur 
a charge of preſumption, perhaps of ig- 
norance, did I attempt to point out the 
exerciſes which are the moſt proper for 
the forming of ſoldiers. Thoſe only 
which contribute to the preſervation of 
health, belong to this place. I may, 
however, remark, that the eſſential part 
of the art of diciplining troops, conſiſts 
in imparting ſentiments of heroiſm and 
F virtue 
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virtue to the minds of the men, in im- 
proving the exertions of their limbs, and 
in acquiring knowledge of the corre- 
ſpondence of their exertions when called 
into action. If I durſt take ſo great a 
liberty, I ſhould be inclined to ſay, that 
our ordinary exerciſes are flat and in- 
fipid i in their nature; that they occaſion 
no exertions, and excite no emulation: 
they neither improve the active powers 
of the body, nor inure the ſoldier to 
bear fatigue and hardſhip. The Romans, 
who owed more to the diſcipline of their 
armies than any nation on earth, were 
extremely rigorous and perſevering in 
their exerciſes; They practiſed their 
ſoldiers in every ſpecies of ſervice that 
might occur ; ſo that nothing at any time 
happened with which they were unar- 
quainted. Actual war was in reality a 
time of relaxation and amuſcment to the 
ſoldiers of this warlike people, who ap- 
pear to have been træined for the ſervice 
of the field, as horſes are for hunting or 


the courſe. The Romans were not only 
** ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the advantages which thoſe 
habits of exerciſe procured them in ac- 
tion; but had alſo the penetration to diſ- 
cover, that they were eminently ſervice- 
able in the preſervation of health. The 
words of Vegetius are remarkable: Rei 
militaris periti, plus quctidiaua armorum 
exercitia ad ſanitatem militum putaverunt 
prodeſſe, quam medices, I made the ſame 
remark during the time that I attended. 
a regiment in America, without know- 
ing that it was ſupported by ſo great 
authority. I obſerved, when the men 
were in the field, ſometimes even com- 
plaining of hardſhip and fatigue, that 
few were reported in the liſt of the ſick : 
when removed to quarters, or encamped 
for any length of time in one place, the 
hoſpital was obſerved to fill rapidly. 
This obſervation was uniformly veri- 
fied, as often as the experiment was re- 
peated.“ 

« An idea has been long entertained, 
that the European conſtitution cannot 
bear hard labour in the ſun, or perform 

F 2 military 
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military exerciſes with ſafety, in the hot 
climates of the Weſt Indies. Hence 2 
plan has been ſuggeſted, and in ſome 
degree, I believe, adopted, that regi- 
ments ſerving in thoſe countries be fur- 
niſhed with people of colour to do the 
drudgery of the ſoldiers. But this ap- 
pears to be an innovation which ought 
to be admitted with extreme caution, 
Ic will evidently ſerve to increaſe ſloth 
and idleneſs; and unleſs the perſons of 
colour can perform the military duty in 
the field, their ſervices will go but a 
ſhort way in preſerving the health of 
the troops. A ſoldier, notwichſtanding 
he may have received the king's pay 
for twenty years or more, remains in 
ſome degree a 7yro till his body has 
been inured to fatigue, and prepared to 
bear, without danger, the effects of the 
climate in which he may be deſtined to 
ſerve. This is a part of the military 
diſcipline, indeed, no leſs neceſſary than 
a knowledge of the uſe of arms; and 
though it is a part of it, difficult to be 

accom- 
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accompliſhed, there is ſtill room to be- 
heve that it may be effected, even in the 
ſo much dreaded climate of Jamaica, It 
is a common opinion, that the fatigues 
of an active campaign in the Weſt In- 
dies, would be fatal to the health of the 
troops; but the opinion has been aſ- 
ſumed without fair trial. The exertions 
of a ſingle day have often been hurtful. 
This was frequently the caſe in Ameri- 
ca, where the ſoldiers had remained for 
ſome time in a ſtate of reſt ; but bad ef- 
fects from the greateſt exertions, in the 
hotteſt weather of ſummer, were ex- 
tremely rare in that .country, after the 
campaign had been continued for a few 
days. But that I may not ſeem to reſt 
an opinion of ſo great importance on a. 
bare analogy, I ſhall. beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that young European planters un- 
dergo greater fatigues, and remain daily 
expoſed for a longer time to the heat of 
the ſun, than would fall to the lot of 
ſoldiers in the actual ſervice of the field. 
I might likewiſe further confirm the opi- 

F 3 nion, 
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nion, that an Engliſhman is capable of 
ſuſtaining fatigue in the Weſt-Indies, 
equally well with the African, or the 
native of the iſlands, by mentioning a 
Journey which I once performed myſclf. 
I lived about four years in Jamaica, 
during the greateſt part of which I be- 
Hheved that death, or dangerous ſickneſs, 
would be the conſequence of walking 
any diſtance on foot; but I afterwards 
learnt that this apprehenſion was vain. 
T left Savanna la Mar in the year 1778, 
with the deſign of going to America; 

but having embarked in a hurry, and 
forgot a material piece of buſineſs, I 
found a neceſſity of being put aſhore, 
after having been two or three days at 
ſea, I was landed at Port Morant, in 
St. Thomas's in the Eaſt, from which 
IT went to Kingſton by water, where 
learning that there was a veſſel at Lucca, 
in the Weſtern extremity of the iſland, 
nearly ready to fail for New-York, I ſet 
out directly, that I might not loſe the 
opportunity of a paſſage, My finances 
: not 
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frot being in a condition to furniſh horſes, 
F lefr Kingſton on foot, about twelve 
o'clock, and accompliſhed a journey 
before it was dark of eighteen miles, I 
did not find I was materially fatigued, 
and ſtill perſiſting in my reſolution, tra- 
velled a hundred miles more in the ſpace 
of the three following days. It may not 
be improper to remark, that I carried 
baggage with me, equal in weight to 
the common knapſack of a ſoldier, I 
do not know that ſo great a journey 
was ever performed on foot by an Euro- 
pean, in any of the iſlands of the Weſt- 
Indies; not ſo much, I am convinced, 
from inability, as from idea that ſuch 
exertions are dangerous. But as it ap- 
pears from the above fact, that the Eu- 
ropean conſtitution is capable of ſuſ- 
taining common military fatigues in the 
climate of Jamaica; ſo I may add that 
it ought to be a principal object of mi- 
litary diſcipline, that ſoldiers be prac- 
tiſed with frequent marching, and the 


performance of other exerciſes of exer- 
tion, 


— 
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tion, if it is actually meant that they 
ſhould be uſeful in times of war. The 
fate of battles, I might obſerve, depends. 
oftener on rapid movements,. in which 
the activity of the limbs is concerned, 
than on the expert handling of arms, 
which is acquired by the practice of the 
manual. I obſerved formerly, that abſte- 
miouſneſs and temperance were among 
the beſt means of preſerving health, or 
obviating the danger of the diſeaſes to. 
which troops are liable on their firſt ar- 
rival in hot climates; but the rules of 
temperance are little regarded by Eng- 
liſh ſoldiefs at any time, and almoſt con- 
ſtantly tranſgreſſed wherever extraordi- 
nary labour is required of them. To 
fuch cauſes of exceſs, joined with the 
great heat of the ſun, we may perhaps. 
impute many of the bad effects of 
marching, or of moderate fatigue in 
the Weſt-Indies. In the journey which 
I have juſt now mentioned, I probably 
owe my eſcape from ſickneſs to temper- 


ance and ſpare living, I breakfafted on 
tea 
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tea about ten in the morning, and made 
a meal of bread and ſallad, after I had 
taken up my lodging for the night. If 
I had occaſion to drink through the day, 
water or lemonade was my beverage. 
In the year 1782, I walked between 
Edinburgh and London in eleven days 
and a half; and invariably obſerved, 
that I performed my journey with greater 
eaſe and pleaſure, where I drank water, 
and only breakfaſted and ſupped, than 
when I made three meals a-day, and 
drank wine, ale, or porter. In the fol- 
lowing ſummer I carried the experiment 
farther. During the months of July 
and Auguſt, I travelled in ſome of the 
hotteſt provinces of France. I generally 
walked from twenty-five to thirty miles 
a-day, in a degree of heat leſs ſupport- 
able than the common heat of Jamaica, 
without ſuffering any material inconve- 
nience. I breakfaſted about ten o'clock 
on tea, coffee or ſyrup of vinegar, 
made a ſlender meal of animal food in 
the evening, with a great proportion of 
ſallad 
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fallad and vegetables; but never drank. 
the weakeſt wines without dilution, The 
great refreſhment which I found from 
. ſyrup of vinegar and water, convinces 
me, that the Romans had good caule 
for making vinegar ſuch an eſſential ar- 
ticle among the proviſions of theirarmies. 
Ahe ſtate of luxury and our depraved 
appetites, unfortunately do not ſuffer it 
to be adopted by the Engliſh. I ought 
perhaps to make an apology to the rea- 
der for introducing my own experience 
on the preſent occaſion: but I muſt add, 
that I have only done it, becauſe it ena- 
bles me to ſpeak from convicton, that 
an Engliſh ſoldier may be rendered ca- 
pable of going through the ſevereſt mi- 
litary ſervice in the hotteſt iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies, and that temperance will 
be one of the beſt means of enabling him. 
to perſorm his duty with ſafety and ef- 

fect,” 
I mentioned before, that the military 
exerciſe of the Engliſh army is ill cal- 
culated to excite a ſpirit of emulation 
| among 
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among the men. It is in fact conſider- 
ed only as a piece of drudgery, in which 
there are few who have any ambition to 
excel. It has little effect in improving 
the activity of the limbs, or hardening 
the conſtitution of the body; ſo that it 
may better ſuſtain hardſhip and fatigue. 
But feeble as its effects are in the view 
of increaſing exertion, or preſerving ” 
health, ic is generally almoſt entirely 
diſcontinued when troops arrive in hot 
climates ; a practice, which has ariſen 
from a ſuperficial and miſtaken view of 
the ſubject. Sloth and indolence are the 
bane of a ſoldier in every climate; exer- 
ciſe and action are the greateſt preſerva- 
tives of diſcipline and of health. It 
would be reckoned preſurnption in me, 
and it does not belong to this place to 
point out thoſe exerciſes which might 
be proper for the forming of ſoldiers. Put 
every one knows that walking, running, 
wreltling, leaping, fencing and ſwim- 
ming, are often called into actual uſe in 


the 2 of war. Theſe are ſuch ex- 
erciſes 
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erciſes likewiſe as excite emulation, and 
are practiſcd with pleaſure by the indivi- 


dual. They harden the body, increaſe 


the powers of the limbs; and by furniſh- 
ing the officer with a view of the differ- 

ent degrees of activity, may often ena- 
ble him to place his men in the ranks, 


according to the uniformity of their ex- 
. ertions; a more uſetul mode of arrange- 


ment in time of action, than uniformity 
of exterior form. I may add in this 
place, that ſea-bathing will be extreme- 
ly uſeful in moſt caſes, in increaſing the 
vigour and preſerving the health of ſol- 
diers ſerving in warm climates. There 
no doubt will occur many caſes, in which 
it is improper ; but in general, it may 
be employed with great benefit. I chief- 
ly impute it to this cauſe, that I'did not 


experience a ſingle day's indiſpoſition, 


during the four years that I lived in Ja- 
maica *.“ | 
The above opinion is alſo ſupported by 


the authority of Sir John Pringle, who 

A. — 

pr. Jackſon on the Fevers of Jamaica. 
obſerves, 
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obſerves, © Although a ſoldier is occaſion- 
ec ally liable to great fatigue, the moſt 
ec frequent errors of people of that rank, 
« are on the ſide of ref.” Dr. Monro 
alſo remarks, that * Soldiers left to the m- 
ec ſelves are very ſubject to diſeaſes when 
« they come into quarters after an ac- 
ce tive campaign, by leading too indo- 
ec lent a life,” And Vegetius relates, 
that « the Romans exerciſed their men 
« daily in the Campus Martius when it 
cc was fair weather, and under cover 
ec when it rained or ſnowed.” Lib. 3. 
C. 1. 6 2. | 

If daily exertions in the open air ren- 
der men hearty and robuſt, habits of in- 
dolence mult enervate and enfeeble them. 
Inactivity is often followed by a long train 
of diſeaſes, depending on a ſlow and lan- 
guid circulation of the blood; and is pro- 
bably one of the chief cauſes of the de- 
bilitated conſtitutions. of the preſent race 
of men: For, certainly, we cannot vie 
with our anceſtors in hardineſs, agility, 
and muſcular ſtrength. 
| G Frequent 
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Frequent, diverſified, and amuſing ex- 
erciſes, tend alſo to prevent that longing 
defire to return home, which has been 
termed Ne/ta/gia by medical writers“: 
This propenſity is ſo ſtrong in many in- 
ſtances, as to be attended with very ſe- 
rious conſequences to the ſoldier's health, 
unleſs it be gratified ; and has, therefore, 
given riſe to the well known adage, 

« Qui patriam querit, mortem invenit.”” | 

While we inſiſt on the neceſſity of mi- 
litary exerciſes, in order to the preſerva- 
tion of health; officers would do well to 
proportion the duty and hard{hips of the 
men, as much as poſſible, to the ſuit- 
ableneſs of the weather. The time of 
being expoſed to inclement, tempeſtu- 
dus, or ſultry ſeaſons, ought to be ſhort- 
ened; and, in caſes of actual ſervice, the 
troops might relieve each other more 
frequently than on ordinary occaſions. 


* This ſubjeRt is admirably illuſtrated by ſome 
caſes which Dr. Hamilton has recorded in the 


firſt volume of his work on the Duties of a Re- 
«« gumental Surgeon,” 


We 
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— U By arts like theſe 
« Laconia nurſed of old her hardy ſons ; 


« And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 


“ Unhurt, thro' ev'ry toil in ev'ry elime „.“ 


We muſt not conclude this article 
without giving a word of caution to thoſe 
who may be greatly fatigued and heated 
by long-continued exertion. In this ſtate 
the body is debilitated, and ought to 
cool as gradually as poſſible, A. judden 
tranſition, from heat and exerciſe to a 
cold air and abſolute ination, would be 
highly dangerous, During briſk exer- 
ciſe and a ſtate of perſpiration, the. blood 


circulates freely to the ſurface of the body. 


and 1ts extreme parts; but when, by a 
ſudden expoſure to cold and reſt, it has 
been repelled to the internal organs, the 
moſt ſerious inflammatory diſorders, ſuch 
as plcuriſy or phrenzy, and even a fpeedy 
death, may be the conſequence. 


— 
— 


Dr. Armſtrong's Art of preſerving Health, 
Book the third. 
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C:iH AP. VB. 


Of perſonal Cleanlineſs, 


ATTENTION to cleanlineſs is of 
the utmoſt importance. It is obſerved 
both in the navy and army, that thoſe 
men who are moſt negligent of their 
perſons, are the firſt who are infected 
by diſeaſes. By negligence in this 
article, imfectious diforders are often 
ſpread amongſt a whole army, and fre- 
quently prove more fatal than the 


ſword“. 


— In — — 
„„ 


®* Some excellent hints on this and other ſub. 
jets have been lately put into my hands by 
Mr. K EAT E, the Surgeon-general of his Majeſty's 
forces; which I have thought proper to ſubjoin 
to this publication, in their original form; be- 
lieving that the deſign of the army medical board 
would be thereby, in ſome meaſure, promoted. 


The 
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The clothes of ſoldiers by being 

uſually kept crammed together in the 
knapſack, are apt to acquire a muſty 
unpleaſant ſmell, unqueſtionably injuri- 
ous to health; to obviate which, ſoldiers 
ſhould be obliged to expoſe the whole 
of their clothes daily to the influence of 
the ſun and air, 
The copious perſpirations occaſioned 
by military exerciſes, and the duſt that 
often accompanies the movements of an 
army, muſt tend to accumulate filth and 
ſordes upon the ſkin: Theſe ſhould be 
removed at.every convement opportu- 
nity. After a long march men ſhould 
never neglect to waſh their face, hands 
and feet, and indeed the whole of their 
body, as clean as poſſible. The com- 
fort and health reſulting from this prac- 
tice, would ſoon be found an adequate 
reward for their trouble. 

With this view, whenever the neigh- 
bourhood of a river, or eſpecially of 
the ſea, permits them, the men ſhould 


be encouraged to bathe frequently. 
; G 3 Swim- 
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Swimming was formerly an eſſential 
part of military education ; and beſides 
the healthineſs of the practice, many 
occaſions occur where a ſoldier might 
find it a very uſeful acquirement; Bath - 
ing ſhould be practiſed in the morning, 
previouſly to taking a full meal, or 
. uſing ſtrong exerciſe. A non-commiſ- 
Goned officer might always be preſent, 
to ſee that no accident or improper be- 
haviour takes place on thoſe occaſions. 
No complaint proves more trouble- 
ſome in a camp, or is more difficult to 
eradicate, than the itch: it ſpreads fo 
eaſily by contact with the diſeaſed per- 
ſon or his clothes, that one foul man 
ſoon infects his comrades. It is only to 
be prevented, by ſccluding the patient 
entirely from all aſſociation with others 
till he is well; and by carefully waſhing 
with ſoap, and fumigating with ſulphur, 
every part of his apparel before he re- 
ſumes his former ſtation, 

It is not an indifferent circumſtance, 


whether or not a ſoldier pulls off his 
clothes 
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clothes at night; for beſides the vermin 
which are ſo uſual among troops, the 
naſty ſordes which collect on their bodies 
may generate various diſorders. The 
truth of this remark is evident from the 
infectious complaints which break out in 
beſieged. towns ; where the inhabitants, 
through fear, do not undreſs and clean 
themſelves in their uſual manner: To 
thoſe who are delicate or feeble, this 
neglect will almoſt certainly be hurtful; 
as conſtant experience has demonſtrated, 
The greateſt difficulty in keeping the 
ſoldiers clean, and their apartments ſweet, 
is when they go into winter quarters, 
or into barracks; eſpecially if many men 
be crouded together: But however diffi- 
cult this may be, it is of ſo great im- 
portance to the well-being of the army, 
that no conſideration of trouble or ex- 
| pence ought to prevent due attention 
being paid to this article, Every man 
ſhould be compelled to make his own 
bed be ore the time of roll-calling; the 
windows ought at the ſame hour to be 
opened, 
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opened, and all offenſive ſmells re- 
moved. Strict orders ſhould likewiſe be 
given, that the privies or pits be con- 
ſtantly made uſe of, and that nobody 
commits any nuifance within or near the 
walls of his apartment. 

Mr. Sommerville very pertinently ob- 
ſerves, © It might naturally be ſuppoſed 
that few regulations would be neceſſary 
upon a ſubject like the preſent; and 
that men even when left to themſelves, 
would always, from a regard to their 
own health, and on account of the 
pleaſure ariſing from cleanlineſs, take 
the moſt effectual means to ſecure their 
comforts. 

« Were we merely to reaſon upon 
this ſubject, we might draw this con- 
cluſion; but experience completely con- 
tradicts it, as we daily meet with men 
-whoſe dirtineſs and ſloth are ſuch, that 
neither the immediate comfort arifing 
from cleanlineſs, nor the ultimate effects 
reſulting from a want of it upon their 


own health, are ſtrong enough to make 
A them 
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them pay a due re gard to it. Indeed, 
nothing ſhort of puniſhment is adequate 
to that end, or can create the ſmalleſt 
exertion,” So little are men's eyes open 
to what conduces to their real incereſt, 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of Camps. 


THE healthine of an encampment 
de pends much on the choice of ground, 
A camp ought, if poſſible to be ſituated 
on a gentle declivity, with a dry bot- 
tom, in the vicinity of good water, and 
free from the unwholeſome influence of 
air blowing over woods or marſhes, 
A camp ſhould not be formed on ground 
recently occupied, nor in the neigh- 
bourhood of an hoſpital, nor where an 
engagement has taken place lately, 
The laughter houſes ſhould alſo be at a 
diſtance. No ſituation, upon the whole, 
ſeems preferable to the elevated bank of 
a rapid river. If the river be muddy, 
its water may be cleanſed by the means 
indicated in the Appendix, 


Bell 
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Bell tents, in which the men lie in a 
radiated manner, with their feet towards 
the center, are at preſent moſt approved 
of: Their figure is that which contains 
the largeſt ſpace within a given line, and 
their appearance 1s pleaſing. The only 
objection. that can be made to them, is 
the bad conſequences that muſt neceſ- 
farily ariſe from the confined exhalations 
of ſo many men; to which, indeed, 
every other form is equally liable. 
Theſe effluvia are a moſt pregnant 
ſource of diſeaſe, and every effort 
ſhould be made to counteract their in- 
fluence, The men ſhould not be 
allowed to remain longer in the 
tents, than is abſolutely neceſſary for 
their repoſe. The canvas ſhould be 
drawn up every day, the ſtraw well 
ſhaken, and perflated by the wind : no 
dampneſs of weather, ſhort of abſolute 
rain, ſhould prevent the execution of this 
duty. The blankets ſhould alſo, as fre- 
- quently as poſlible, be expoſed to the 


ſun and air on the neighbouring buſhes. 
| Could 
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Could any mode of producing a circu- 
lation of air through the tent be ſug- 
geſted, without admitting moiſture, it 
vould be a material improvement in their 
conſtruction. The men ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with plenty of ſtraw to ſleep 
upon, which ſhould be renewed as often 
as poſſible. Heath, or dry moſs, are 
its beſt ſubſtitutes : And, as it is advan- 
tageous to ſleep with the head higher 
than the body, the men ſhould form part 
, of their bedding into pillows. 

Me have ſaid before, that ſoldiers 
ſhould, as often as poſſible, undreſs 
when they go to ſlecp; but where 
this is impracticable, they ought al- 
ways to looſen the ligatures or tight 
parts of their clothes“, and eſpecially 
their ſhirt collars. Trenches ſhould be 
dug round each tent, communicating 


— 


» The Woodmen in America who paſs whole 
ſummers in the open air, find it very important 
to looſen all their ligatures at night: Some young 
men, who from hardineſs deſpiſed this precaution 
at firſt, were foon under a neceſſity of adopting it. 
| with 
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with the other more extenſive drains, 
to carry off the moiſture, The ground 
within the tents ſhould in general not be 
broken, as the dampneſs of the earth 
might, in that caſe, exhale. It would con- 
duce greatly to the healthineſs of an 
army, were the bottom of every tent 
covered with thick painted canvaſs or 
tarpawling: And, no officer ſhould ever 
negle& to have a piece of oiled cloth 
under his bed, unleſs it be raiſed from 
the ground. | 

In damp weather, an officer may im- 
prove the air in his tent, by burning ſome 
ſpirits, tobacco, or wetted gunpowder ; 
and the danger from marſh effluvia may be 
corrected by plunging pieces of heated 
iron into vinegar, or ſtill more effectu- 
ally by the fumes of nitrous acid. 

In a wet ſeaſon, or when the wind 
blows from an unhealthy quarter, it is 
uſeful to light fires to windward of the 
encampment. Habitual ſmoaking to- 
bacco within tents ought to be prohi- 
bited ; for to many individuals, it is in- 
| "a tolerably 
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tolerably inconvenient and noxious: It 
Aas alſo been remarked, that men who 
ſmoaked were ſooneſt affected with ca- 
tacrhs, as well as ſome other diſeaſes.— 
The notion that once prevailed of to- 
bacco preventing contagion is now aſ- 
certained to be falſe: But if it were 
-otherwife, it would be equally effectual 
burned in chafers, as when drawn into 
the lungs. The health of an encamp- 
ment is much connected with its clean- 
lineſs; to preſerve which, no effort 
-ſhould be omitted. The carcaſes of dead 
horſes, dogs, with every kind of offal, 
ſhould be removed to a diſtance and 
buried“. The privies ſhould be dug deep 
in the rear of the camp, and every in- 
dividual ſhould be puniſhed who eaſed 
himſelf elſewhere. Some inſtitution like 
what the Jewiſh Legiſlator recommend- 
ed to his countrymen, might with pro- 
Tale be enforced, '© Thou ſhalt have 


— 


0 Portius, Ramazini, and Meyſerey, relate in- 
ſtances of the ill effects of neglect in this point 
-of —_— 
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« a place without the camp, whither 
ce thou ſhalt go forth abroad: and thou 
« ſhalt have a paddle upon thy weapon; 
« and it ſhall be when thou wilt eaſe 
tc thyſelf abroad, thou ſhalt dig there- 
« with, and ſhalt turn back and cover 
« that which cometh from thee.” Deut. 
C. xxiii. V. 12, 13.—In many camps 
it is the daily practice to ſend a party 
out for the expreſs purpoſe of rden 
earth into the privies. 

Notwithſtanding every precaution, 
however, a fixed camp will in time be- 
come unwholeſome; and this is only to 
be remedied by changing ground, and 
leaving the noxious cauſes of diſeaſe.— 
It has been almoſt univerſally allowed, 
that troops who move and ſhift their 
ground frequently, are more healthy than 
thoſe who remain ftationary a long 
time *. 


- 1 —_— —_ —_— PII lh * * 
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“ See Vegetius De Re te Militari Cib, 3» FEY 
and Quintus Curtius Lib. v. $. 32. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Prevention of Diſeaſes, 


Tu diſeaſes that prevail in an army 
vary according to the ſeaſons of the 
year. They have been divided into thoſe 
of the ſummer, and of the winter, or of 
the camp and garriſon. 

The diſeaſes of winter are uſually 
of that kind termed inflammatory; as 
coughs, pleuriſy, rheumatiſm, &c. 

The diſeaſes of ſummer and autumn 
are of a different nature; being generally 
ſuch as are denominated low, nervous, 
or putrid, and are very often infec- 
tious, | 

If at this ſeaſon any ſtoppage happens 
to perſpiration by expoſure to cold, or 
night air; or any other of the excre- 
tions be ſuddenly checked, a fever takes 

place, 
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place, which, according to circumſtances, 
may appear as a remittent, or intermit- 
tent; or, if the bowels be affected, may 
occaſion a cholera, or a dyſentery, 
_.* Theſe laſt- mentioned complaints are 
what have been commonly termed bili- 
ous. It is well known that, in all hot 
countries, and in camps where men are 
much expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 
the gall is ſecreted in greater abundance, 
and is more liable to morbid alteration 
than uſual; and this circumſtance, Sir 
John Pringle obſerves, though not pro- 
bably the firſt cauſe of fever, yet ſeems 
to be an attendant of it, as well as of 
moſt of the ſummer and autumnal diſ- 
eaſes, and concurs to make them worſe. 
It- may be proper to add, that the in- 
temperate uſe of fermented or ſpirituous 
liquors, during the heat of ſummer, tends 
greatly to encreaſe the ſecretion and 
acrimony of the bile. | 

. Norwithſtanding . this general. diviſion 
of diſcaſes according to the ſeaſons of 
the year, it is neceſſary to be aware, that 
H 3 the 
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the inflammatory complaints of the win- 
ter may alſo happen in ſpring, eſpe- 
cially if the troops take the field early: 
Coughs, colds, and peripneumonies, are 
then common. As the weather, how- 
ever, becomes milder, the ſickneſs di- 
miniſhes; and this is, of all the ſeaſons 
of the year, the moſt healthy to an army. 
If the ſunimer be dry, this general ſtate 
| of health continues till about the mid- 
| dle of Auguſt; when the warm days, fol- 
lowed by cool and, perhaps, dewy nights, 
bring on fluxes, and other complaints of 
| the bowels. As the autumn advances, 
| remitting fevers appear, and the approach 
of winter revives the inflammatory com- 

| plaints ariſing from cold. 
6. The purpoſe of theſe pages being by 
3 no means to interfere with the offices 
of the medical department of the army, 
which, by the adoption of ſome late re- 
gulations, is now conducted in the moſt 
liberal and judicious manner, the cure 
of diſeaſes can form no part of the pre- 
ſent plan. All that ſhall be attempted, 
| | "i 


91 
is by pointing out the moſt frequent 
exciting cauſes of complaints, to enable 
thoſe who are neceſſarily expoſed to 
their influence, in ſome meaſure to coun- 
teract them. 

Dr. Ruſh informs us that the Ameri- 
can army © was always more ſickly when 
the men lay in tents, than when they 
lay in the open air.” Hence we' may 
learn that men will, under certain cir- 
cumſtances, bear a very ſudden tranſition 
from their uſual habits of living in cloſe 
houſes and lying in warm beds, to the 
expoſure, and what are uſually termed 
the hardſhips, of a military life. But as 
it has been obſerved that young men are 
moſt liable to camp diſeaſes, and eſpecially 
to thoſe inflammatory complaints which 
are prevalent at the beginning of a 
campaign, they ſhould take ſome degree 
of care to avoid unneceſſary expoſure 
to great alterations of temperature: 
And every man ought to be aware 
1228 by a plentiful bleeding, or ſome 

proper 
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proper evacuation, colds and coughs 
may often be removed at their com- 
mencement, which, if they be permitted 
to make much progreſs, may render 
a man long unfit to do his duty, or, 
perhaps, even terminate in a rheuma- 
tiſm, or fatal pleurify, or lay the founda- 
tion for a eonſumption of the lungs. No 
improper ideas of hardineſs, which are 
moſt apt to prevail in the mind of the 
young and unexperienced, but brave ſol- 
dier, ſhould make him backward to com- 
plain, or prevent him from applying for 
proper medical afliſtance on the firſt at- 
tack of theſe complaints. 5 
Men may alſo do ſomething to re- 
lie ve themſelves, at the commencement 
of what is uſually termed a cold. Some 
attempt to cure a cold by getting drunk. 
This, to ſay no worſe of it, is a very 
hazardous. experiment. No doubt it may 
ſometimes ſucceed by ſuddenly reſtoring 
the perſpiration ;- but if there be much 
ener to inflammation, which, i in the 


young 
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young and robuſt, is uſually the caſe, 
ſtrong liquors, inſtead of removing the 
malady, will increaſe it. By this means 
a common cold may be converted into 
an inflammatory fever. 

It is a much ſafer and wiſer practice to 
abſtain from ſolid or heating food. If poſſi- 
ble to remain in bed, and to drink plenti- 
fully of water-gruel ſweetened with ho- 
ney; or of infuſion of linſeed ſharpened 
with the juice of orange or lemon; or 
barley-water with tamarinds; or any 
other cool, diluting, acidulous liquor. 
This practice will often cure a cold in 
one day, which, if neglected, might have 
continued for months, or even endanger- 
ed life. 

As the ſeaſon advances, inflammatory 
diſeaſes diminiſh, and what are termed 


bilious complaints, encreaſe in frequen-, 


cy. The bilious, or camp-fever, begins 
with chillineſs, laſſitude, pains of the 
head and bones, and diſorder of the ſto- 
mach: Towards evening all theſe ſymp- 


toms are encreaſed. Thoſe men are firſt 
ſeized 
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ſeized with this diſeaſe who are moſt 
expoſed, from want of clothing and ac- 
commodation, to the combined effects 
of cold and moiſture, A bout of in- 
toxication, the uſe of improper food, 
getting wet, or lying on the damp ground, 
will excite this diſeaſe in individuals, who, 
by more prudent conduct, might per- 
haps have eſcaped. 
The exciting cauſes of theſe diſeaſes 
appear in general to-be ſome check of 
perſpiration ; whence may be deduced 
the great utility of keeping up this diſ- 
charge by wearing flannel next the ſkin, 
Dr. Ruſh obſerves, © that thoſe offi- 
cers Who. wore flannel ſhirts, or waiſt- 
coats, next their ſkins, in general eſcaped 
fevers and diſeaſes of all kinds,” 
At the commencement of fever, op- 
preſſion at the ſtomach, or unuſual coſ- 
tiveneſs, frequently indicate the pro- 
priety of evacuations. Were theſe ſug- 
geſtions of nature duly attended to, and 
promoted, the progreſs of a fever might 
oſten be cut ſhort. An emetic, or pur- 
gative, 
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gative, judiciouſly adminiſtered, will fre- 
quently nip theſe diſeaſes in the bud. 
The laſſitude and wearineſs uſually 
complained of at the beginning of a fever, 
evidently ſhew the propriety of keeping 
eaſy and quiet; and, if poſſible, in bed, 
This, and bathing the feet in tepid wa- 
ter, will often prevent the diſeaſe from 
going further, and is all that any man 
ſhould venture to do of his own accord. 
- Marſhy ſituations give riſe to inter- 
mittent fevers or agues. Strangers, on 
coming into ſuch ſituations, are more 
prone to them than the inhabitants. It 
1s their duty, therefore, to uſe proper 
precautions to prevent infection. They 
ſhould live more generouſly than uſual, 
Men who drink wine are ſeldom liable 
to agues; and for that reaſon officers 
are leſs liable to them than the common 
men. It is improper, in ſuch ſituations, 
to venture abroad taſting. Before going 
out, the ſtomach ſhould be fortified by 
a bit of bread and a cup of infuſion of 
ſome bitter herb, as tanſy or chamomile, 


or, 
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or, which is better, by a ſmall glaſs of 

- ſpirits, in which ſomething of the ſame 
kind has been infuſed, It has been ob- 
ſerved, that of troops encamped in aguiſh 
grounds, thoſe who fed on ſalted pro- 
viſions often eſcaped, while the reſt were 
ſeized with the diſeaſe. 

In ſuch ſituations, every man who can 
afford it, ſhould ſupply himſelf with a 
quantity of good tincture of Peruvian 
bark, of which he ſhould take a tea- 
ſpoonful or two twice a day, in a glaſs of 
water or of wine, at ſtated times; for much 
depends on doing it regularly. Thoſe 
who have a decided averſion againſt 
bark, will find the following anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe. Take an ounce of gen- 
tian root and chamomile flowers, orange 
peel, and coriander ſeed, half an ounce 
each, bruiſe the whole in a mortar; 
theſe ingredients may be infuſed in 
water, in wine, or in ſpirits, and a cup- 
full taken regularly two or three times a 


day. Good effects would alſo be pro- 
duced 
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duced by the habitual uſe of ginger or 
tanſy tea for breakfaſt. 

The dyſentery or bloody-flux is ano- 
ther diſeaſe, to which ſoldiers in camp 
are peculiarly liable. It is moſt preva- 
lent towards the end of ſummer, eſpeci- 
ally if the ſeaſon has been hot and cloſe ; 
and is frequently excited by lying wet 
after a march in warm weather. The 
commencement of this diſeaſe is ſo ſi- 
milar to that of the bilious fever already 
mentioned, that it has been faid to be 
the ſame complaint fallen upon the 
bowels. This is farther confirmed by 
finding, that nearly the ſame method of 
treatment is uſeful at the commencement 
of both complaints, Plentiful dilution 
with linſeed tea, barley water, or 
chicken water, is here peculiarly ſalu- 
tary: Gelatinous broths anſwer the pur- 
poſe both of food and medicine. A 
kind of food very ſalutary in dyſentery, is 
made by boiling a few handfulls of fine 
flour, tied in a cloth, for ſix or ſeven 
hours, till it becomes as hard as ſtarch ;, 

1. two 
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two or three table ſpoonfulls of this may 
be grated down, and boiled in ſuch a 
quantity of new milk and water as to be 
of the thickneſs of pap: this ſweetened, 
may be uſed as the patient's ordinary 
food, - Every kind of ſeaſoned or heat- 
ing food muſt be cautiouſly avoided : 
Sir F. Pringle ſays, - that the diſcaſe was 
ſometimes wholly removed by plentiful 
dilution with ſimple warm water, when 
nothing elſe would remain on the ſto- 
mach. Such is all that the patient can 
venture to do for himſelf when attacked 
by this diſeaſe; the reſt he muſt leave to 
the ſuill and judgment of his medical 
The beſt preventive againſt this com- 
Plaint, is what has been often already 
mentioned; to wear flannel, or fleecy 
"hoſiery next the ſkin: if once put on, 
however, it muſt not be leſt off. Such 
an act of imprudence, is often the cauſe 
of complaints of the bowels in all ſitua- 
tions. This diſeaſe is contagious: when 
it appears, therefore, the infected ſhould, 
&#1 8 as 
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2s ſoon as poſſible, be ſeparated from the 
healthy. The excrements of the diſ- 
eaſed, beſides their ſingularly unpleaſant 
ſetor, certainly tend to ſpread the con- 
tagion. Thoſe who are well, ſhould 
therefore be ſtrictly interdicted from fre- 
quenting the privies uſed by the diſca- 
ſed. 
Experience has demonſtrated, that 
good ripe fruit, is one of the beſt medi- 
cines both for the prevention and cure of 
dyſentery, though vulgar prejudice ac- 
counts it the cauſe of the diſeaſe. Good 
fruit is, in every reſpec, calculated to 
counteraCt that tendeney to putreſaction, 
from whence the moſt dangerous kind 
of dyſentery proceeds. Apples, grapes, 
gooſeberries, currants, ſtrawberries, raw 
or boiled, with or without milk, ſhould 
be allowed the patient in as great abund- 
ance as he chuſes, 

The celebrated Dr. Tiſſot, was the 
firſt who exerted himſelf to overthrow 
the common prejudice againſt the uſe of 
fruit in dyſentery, Among a variety of 

I 2 other 
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other facts he tells us, * That this diſ- 
eaſe had nearly deſtroyed a Swiſs regi- 
ment in the South of France; the cap- 
tains purchafed the whole crop of ſe- 
veral acres of vineyard, where they car- 
ried the ſick ſoldiers, and gathered the 
grapes for ſuch 2s could not bear being 
carried into the vineyard ; thoſe who 
were well eat nothing elſe : after this not 
one died, nor were any more ever at- 
tacked by the dyſentery *.” 

There is another ſpecies of fever to 
which armies are liable, which is pecu- 
liarly inſectious: it is generated by men 
crowded together in any ſituation; and 
from the places that moſt commonly 
render fuch crowds neceffary, it has 
been termed the hoſpital or jail fever.— 
This diforder is, indeed, incident to 
every place that is ill-aired and kept 
dirty, or that is replete with the exha- 
lations of foul or diſeaſed bodies. A 
ſingle inſtance of a mortified wound in 
the ward of an hoſpital, will occaſionally 
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give riſe to it; or even confining a ſick 
man too cloſely to his tent. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to pre- 
vent this diſcaſe, which from its highly 
contagious nature, will ſoon deſtroy the 
effective ſtrength of an army: nor does 
the miſchief ſtop there; it generally ex- 
tends its ravages through the neighbour» 
ing country. Its firſt attack is marked 
by a peculiar and great deficiency 'of 
ſtrength. ; 
The nature of contagion is by no 
means yet well underſtood. Some facts 
relative to it are, however, well eſta- 
bliſhed. It is always generated by crowd- 
ing men together, and more quickly if 
any of theſe men be diſeaſed. Crowd- 
ing other animals together, produces ſi- 
milar effects. During the American 
war, attempts were made to ſupply the 
Britiſh army with freſh proviſions, by 
carrying out live ſheep and hogs. Before 
arriving at the place of their deſtihation, 
A contagious diſeaſe generally broke out, 
which deſtroyed moſt or all of them. 
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With a view of preventing this dread- 
ful malady, wherever men are under the 
neceſſity of being congregated together, 
every effort ſhould be made to promote 
free ventilation, by all poſſible means.— 
By attending to this, and other preven- 
tive operations, the frequency of this 
diſeaſe aboard of ſhip, a ſituation pecu- 
Harly favourable to its exiſtence, has 
been much diminiſhed: an attention to 
the ſame means would, no doubt, prove 
more efficacious in obviating its exiſt- 
ence in military hoſpitals or camps. 

As ſoon as the contagion appears, en- 
deavours ſhould be made to deſtroy it. 
This is more eaſily done at an early 
period than after it has gathered ſtrength. 
The world is indebted to Dr. Carmi- 
chael Smith, for a mode of checking 
this contagion, no leſs fimple than effi- 
cacious, and which may be practiſed 
with equal facility in the tent of an indi- 
vidual, as in a general hoſpital. This is 
the nitrous acid in a ſtate of vapour. 
The eaſieſt mode of producing this uſe- 
45 ul 
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ful preventive, is by mixing half an ounce 
of vitriolic acid with half an ounce of 
nitre, and placing the cup containing 
the mixture in a veſſel of boiling water 
or of heated ſand. The nitrous acid in 
a ſtate of vapour immediately diffuſes 
itſelf through the air, and is the beſt 
corrective of contagious effluvia hitherto 
diſcoyered. 

Healthy men are frequently infected 
by the duty of conveying the ſick to the 
hoſpital; thoſe, therefore, whoſe lot it is 
to be employed in this neceſſary duty, 
ſnould be particularly vigilant in em- 
ploying the preventive means above re- 
commended. 

Among the diſeaſes common in ar- 
mies, and by no means one of the leaſt 
troubleſome, may be reckoned the itch. 
To prevent it from ſpreading, the in- 
feed ſhould as ſoon as poſſible be ſe- 
parated from their comrades, and no 
communication be permitted between the 
_ and the diſeaſed, As this com- 

plaint 
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plaint is at firſt not very troubleſome, it 

is frequently concealed, and of courſe 
the infection gains ground: ſome pains 
ſhould therefore be taken to detect it. 
The regimental ſurgeon ought, with this 
view, carefully to infpect the men who 
are returned from the hoſpital, a place 
that is ſeldom free from this com- 
plaint. 

In the courſe of this chapter, I have 
experienced conſiderable difficulty in 
drawing a correct line, between the pre- 
vention, and the cure of diſeaſes. My 
obſervations are intended ſolely to ap- 
ply to the former. To interfere with 
the latter, would be intruding on the 
official duties of the medical depart- 
ment. Delicacy in this point may ſome- 
times have reſtrained my pen: but if 
on any occaſion I have overſtepped my 
intended limits, I truſt the miſtake will 
be attributed to its real motive ;—a wiſh 
to impart all the knowledge that can be 
uſeful and proper for ſoldiers, 
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The late ingenious publication of Dr. 
Currie, on the effects of water in the 
cure of fevers, well merits the attention 
of every man intereſted in preſerving 
the health of ſoldiers. From the ef- 
fects of the affuſion of water in check - 
ing fever at an early period, is it not 
fair to ſuppoſe that cold bathing regu- 
larly practiced, might be efficacious in 
preventing the riſe of contagious. dif- 
eaſcs in an army ? 
In one of the publications of Dr. 
Ruſh, of Philadelphia, he throws the 
reſult of the obſervations he had made 
on the health of foldiers, during his at- 
tendance on the army, into the form of 
general aphoriſms. Some of them con- 
tain fo much good ſenſe, and are ſo aps 
plicable to the preſent ſtate of part of 
the army in Great Britain, that I ſhall 
lay them before the reader in the Doc- 
tor's own words. 
The army when it lay in tents was 
always more ſickly, than when it lay in 
As the 
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the open air. It was likewiſe more 
healthy when it was kept in motion, 
than when it lay in an encampment. 

« Young men under twenty years of 
age were ſubject to the greateſt number 
of camp diſeaſes. 

e Men above thirty, and five and 
thirty years of age, were the hardieſt 
foldiers in the army. | 
„ Thoſe officers who wore flannel 
ſhirts or waiſtcoats next to their ins, in 
general eſcaped fevers and diſeaſes of all 
kinds, | 
e In all thoſe caſes, where the con- 
tagion was received, cold feldom failed 
to render it active. Whenever an hof- 
pital was removed in winter, one half 
of the patients generally ſickened on the 
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Although I have had occaſion elfewhere to 
xecommend warm clothing ; I may, perhaps, be 
preventing miſapprehenfion, by adding, that 
where flannel is adviſed, it is always intended to 
| ke worn next the tin. 
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way, or foon after their arrival at the 
place to which they were ſent. | 
ec Drunken ſoldiers and convaleſcents 

were moſt ſubject to fever. 
ce An emetic ſeldom failed of check- _ 
ing fever if exhibiced while it was in a 
forming ſtate, and before the patient was 

confined to his bed. 

« Many cauſes concurred to produce, 
and increaſe fever; ſuch as the want of 
cleanlineſs, exceſſive fatigur, the ignorance 
or negligence of officers in providing 
ſuitable dietand accommodations for their 
men, the general uſe of linen inſtead of 
woollen clothes in the ſummer months, 
and the crowding too many patients to- 
gether in one hoſpital, with ſuch other 
inconveniencies and abuſes, as uſually 
follow the union of the purveying and di- 
refting departments of hoſpitals in the 
ſame perſons. But there is one more 
cauſe of this fever which remains to be 
mentioned, and that is, the ſudden aſ- 
ſembling of a great number of perſons 
together of different habits and manners, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as the ſoldiers of the American 
army were in the years 1776 and 1777. 
Doctor Blane informs us, in his obſerva- 
tions upon the diſeaſes of ſeamen, that 
«it ſometimes happens that a ſhip with 
ce a long eſtabliſhed crew ſhall be very 
6 healthy, yet if ſtrangers are introduced 
« among them, who are alſo healthy, 
ec ſickneſs will be mutually produced.“ 
- The hiſtory of diſeaſes furniſhes many 
proofs of the truth of this aſſertion, It 
is very remarkable, that while the Ame- 
rican army at Cambridge in the year 
1775, conſiſted only of New-England- 
men (whoſe habits and manners were the 
fame) there was ſcarcely any ſickneſs 
among them. It was not till the troops 
of the eaſtern, middle and ſouthern 
ſtates met at New-York and Ticonde- 
roga in the year 1776, that the typhus 
became univerſal, and ſpread with ſuch 
_ peculiar mortality in the armies of the 
United States. 
« I ſaw ſeveral inſtances of fevers oc- 


caſioned by the uſe of the common oint- 
ment 
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ment made of the flour of ſulphur and 
hogs lard for the cure of the itch. The 
fevers were probably brought on by the 
expoſure of the body to the cold air, in 
the uſual method in which that ointment 
is applied. I have ſince learned, that 
the itch may be cured as ſpeedily by 
rubbing the parts affected, two or three 
times with the dry flour of ſulphur, and 
that no inconvenience and ſcarcely any 
ſmell, follow this mode of uſing it. 

„ There was one inſtance of a ſoldier 
who loſt his hearing, and another of a 
ſoldier who had been deaf who recovered 
his hearing, by the noiſe of artillery in 
a battle. ; 

* Thoſe ſoldiers who were billetted in 
private houſes, generally eſcaped the 
contagion of the hoſpital fever, and re- 
covered ſooneſt from all their diſeaſes. 

„ Soldiers are but little more than 
adult children, That officer, therefore, 
will beſt perform his duty to his men, 
who obliges them to take the moſt care 
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« Soldiers bore operations of every 
kind immediately after a battle, with 
much more fortitude than they did at any 
time afterwards. 

cc Militia officers and Gldicrs, who 
enjoyed good health during a campaign, 
were often affected by fevers and other 
diſorders, as ſoon as they returned to 
their reſpective homes. I knew one in- 
flance of a militia captain, who was 
ſeized with convulſions the firſt night he 
lay on a feather bed, after ſleeping ſeve- 
ral months on a matraſs, or upon the 
ground. Theſe affections of the body 
appeared to be produced only by the 
ſudden abſtraction of that tone in the 


ſyſtem which was excited by a ſenſe of 


danger, and the other invigorating ob- 
yes of a military life. . 


®* Medical Enquiries and Obſervations, by 


Benjamin Ruſh, M. D. ſecond edition, Philadel- 


Thia. 789. 
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N 
Of Caſualties. 


Tk mode of counteraCting the inci- 
dental effects of extreme heat and cold, 
have already been pointed out. The other 
caſualties, to which a military life is pecu- 
liarly expoſed, are accidental drowning, 
wounds, fractures and diſlocations, As 
each of theſe may occur at a time when 
no medical aſſiſtance is near, I ſhall point 
out what may be done with propriety, 
till farther help can be procured. 

When a perſon has remained more 
than a quarter of an hour under water, 
there can be but ſmall hopes of his re- 
covery ; yet, as ſome peculiar circum- 
ſtances may have happened to continue 
life, and as inſtances of recovery are re- 
corded, after a much longer ſpace of 
time, the unfortunate object ſhould never 

K 2 be 
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be reſigned to his fate, nor any method 
be left untried for his recovery. 

As ſoon as the body is taken out of 
the water, it ſhould be conveyed with 
all convenient ſpeed to ſome proper 
place for applying the means neceſſary 
for its recovery. In doing this, care 
ſhould be taken not to bruiſe or injure 
the body by rolling it over a caſk, or 
on the ground, as often has been done, 
or by carrying it in any unnatural poſ- 
ture, with the head hanging downwards: 
It ought to be carried on mens' ſhoul- 
ders, or in a cart, and kept in as natural 
and eaſy a poſition as poſſible. The 
principal intention to be purſued, is to 
reſtore the natural warmth, and excite 
the circulation of blood. 

Aſter removing the wet clothes, the 
body ſhould be ſtrongly rubbed, for a 
conſiderable time, with coarſe flannel or 
woollen cloths, dipped in warm, brandy : 
It ſhould then be laid on hot blankets, 
between two healthy perſons, who ſhould 
allo be covered with the bed-clothes : 

£7 n___ 
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At the ſame time, large bladders filled 
with hot bran and water, or bricks heat- 
ed and wrapped in. flannel, may be ap- 
plied to the feet and ſtomach ; while 
volatile ſalts or ſpirits are rubbed on 
the temples, mouth, and noſe. 
Life has been reſtored by covering Pe 
body with warm embers, grains, or dung; 
but the above mode of reſtoring the hear, 
is much more ſimple and natural, as well 
as more eaſy to be effected. In my opinion 
it 1 alſo preferable to the uſe of a warm 
bath, which requires ſome judgment and 
caution in uſing. 
| Reſpiration has been frequently re- 
ſtored by blowing ſtrongly into the 
mouth, at the ſame time ſtopping the 
noſe; and when the cheſt is by this 
means expanded, preſſing the air out 
again by the hand: This is beſt done by 
a pair of proper bellows, but if ſuch are 
not at hand, a man ſhould not heſitate 
to uſe his mouth. | 
. Clyſters of tobacco ſmoke, or warm 
falt and water, are alſo uſeful ; but the 
8 above 
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above means will occupy the attention 
ſufficiently, till a medical aſſiſtant can be 
ſent for. The utility of bleeding is not 
yet determined: I think, on the whole, 
it would be better omitted; and the time 


_ waſted in fruitleſs efforts to draw blood, 


may be employed in much more effi- 
eacious means to promote recovery. 
This plan ſhould be perſiſted in for 
at leaſt an hour. Many have recovered, 
who have not given any ſigns of return- 
ing life, even for a longer period. Simi- 
lar methods may be uſed when perſons 
have been ſuffocated by damps or noxi- 
ous air in mines or deep pits, c. 
It is of great importance to permit no 
perſons to be im the room or tent, but 
the neceflary aſſiſtants, as foul or con- 
taminated air tends much to prevent re- 


covery. 

But the accidents, in which the mili- 
tary are more immediately concerned, 
are wounds, fractures, and diſlocations. 


Were it poſſible to dreſs the wounded, 
in 
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in all bad caſes, immediately on the 
field of battle, every military ſurgeon 
knows how many lives might be faved. 
Expoſure to inclement weather, loſs of 
blood, or being jolted in a waggon, of- 
ten renders wounds dangerous, which 
perhaps in themſelves were of little im- 
portance. Mr. W. Blizard, furgeon of 
the London hoſpital, in a little tract 
publiſhed a few years ago relative to the 
health of ſeamen, after remarking that 
many men, ſtationed in the tops, and elſe- 
where, diſtant from ſurgical aſſiſtance, 
loſt their lives in conſequence of loſs of 
blood; from wounds by no means in 
_ themſelves mortal, propoſed that a cer- 
tain number of men ſhould be inſtructed 
in the mode of ſtopping a ſudden diſ- 
charge of blood by the uſe of the tour- 
niquet. This humane ſuggeſtion has been 
adopted : men, informed of the uſe of 
theſe inſtruments, and having ſeveral of 
them about them, haye been ſtationed 
in the tops, or wherever their preſence 
was conſidered as neceſſary, and have 

been 
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been the means of ſaving many valuable 
ſailors. 

May it not be deemed expedient 
to adopt a ſimilar regulation in the 
army? Were one or two non-commil- 
ſioned officers in each company taught 
the uſe of the tourniquet, they might 
preſerve ſome lives. It may be urged 
that a man employed in this way, would 
be neglecting his duty as a ſoldier.— 
This neglect would be only temporary: 
and ſurely there is as much merit in 

ſaving the life of a fellow-ſoldier, as in 
annoying the enemy. 

\ Theſe inſtruments are, however, only 
applicable to wounds of the limbs. 

To facilitate the attainment of this 
kind of knowledge, (the utility of which 
] ſuggeſt with Ceference), it was my in- 
tention to have added the outlines of the 
limbs; with the courſe of the arteries, 
and the place at which the tourniquet 
ſhould be applied; but the engraver found 
it impoſſible to 'accompliſh my purpoſe 
at the period when this performance 
| | was 
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was promiſed by the publiſher. A little 
practice on any of his companions, wall 
teach a man how to uſe this inſtrument 
with facility, That it has produced the 
intended effect may be known by the 
pulſe ceaſing to beat at the wriſt or the 
ankle. A regimental ſurgeon or his 
mate might be worſe employed than in 
teaching all the corporals of his regiment 
this piece of practical knowledge.— 
On the day of battle each of them might 
have two or three in his pocket, to be 
applied when wanted. A trifling ſum 
would ſupply the whole quantity requi- 
red; as they may be had at half a crown 
a piece, and perhaps for leſs when pur- 
chaſed in a large quantity. 

On ſuch occaſions officers might find 
it worth their while to provide a fort of 
ſimple litters, which are eaſily formed 
with a few hoops and baughs of trees, 
in the rear of the army, on which they 
might be conveyed in ſafety, if wound- 
ed, to the ſtation of the ſurgeons. 


b Dr. Ls 
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Dr. Lx Corvrx, whoſe work has been 
already repeatedly quoted, has propoſed 
an improved waggon for conveying the 
wounded from the field of battle. The 
upper part 1s conſtructed with ſeats, on 
which the more lightly wounded may 
ſupport themſelves by the aſſiſtance of 
poſts which project at convenient diſ- 
tances. Under this a platform is ſuſ- 
pended by chains, in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent jolting. This is to be co- 
vered with ſtraw or mattreſſes, for the 
reception of the more ſeverely wound- 
ed. The invention certainly merits imi- 
tation. | 
Much miſery as well as miſchief is 
produced by conveying the wounded to 
diſtant depots before they are dreſſed, 
Surgeons ſhould be ſtationed as near 
the field as is conſiſtent with ſafety, and 
at different diſtances on the road to- 
wards the neareſt hoſpital, that the 
wounded may receive every accommo- 
dation their ſituations may require. 
| The 
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The propriety of ſuch regulations is 
farther ſupported, by obſerving that men 
bear every neceſſary operation with much 
more fortitude, ſoon after a battle, than 
at a more diſtant period : Not to men- 
tion the renovation of pain that 1s the 
neceſſary conſ.quence of chirurgical 
treatment, after the parts have begun 
to inflame. ] | 
Moſt of the obſervations I have made 
in regard to wounds, will apply to frac- 
tures and diſlocations ; which, under 
certain circumſtances, are likely to hap- 
pen often among the troops of an active 
army. 

The ſame precaution and tenderneſs 
are required in conveying patients with 
broken limbs from place to place, as 
are neceſſary in caſes of wounds, Many 
inſtances of ſimple fractures have, by 
rude treatment, been converted into 
compound fractures; and thereby life 
has been endangered, or the cure greatly 
protracted, 


When 
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When a joint has been diſplaced or 
a bone broken, the limb ſhould be laid 
in as eaſy, and natural, a poſture as 
poſſible. Nothing ought to be bound 
tightly over the injured part; nor ſhould 
any attempt be made to reduce it, un- 
leſs under the direction of a furgeon : 
Above all, care ſhould be taken, in re- 
moving a perſon in this condition, to 
keep the limb perfectly ſteady in its 
proper poſition. 

If any outward application be employ- 
ed to the affected part, the moſt con- 
venient and uſeful will be a piece of 
linen dipped in equal parts of vinegar 
and water: But even this, perhaps, had 

better be diſpenſed with, where there is 
a wound communicating with the bro- 
ken bone, 
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/ Hoſpitals, 


WI TH regard to the domeſtic regu- 
lations of hoſpitals, I ſhall not preſume 
to advance any opinion : They are 
under the conduct of Gentlemen un- 
queſtinably qualified to diſcharge their 
duty with propriety ; but on the general 
policy of their eſtabliſhment I may be 
permitted to offer ſome hints. 

It ſeems to be agreed upon by thoſe 
who have had moſt experience concern- 
ing the treatment of army diſcaſcs, that 
frequently the eſtabliſhment of general 
Hoſpitals is injurious to the ſervice, and 
that they ought as far as poſſible to be 
avoided, | 

Dr. Jackſon obſerves, that the general 
hoſpital has ever been a heavy article in 
the expences of war; and that the eſta- 

L bliſhment 
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bliſhment is in great meaſure ſuperflu- 
ous. I have no doubt in obtaining the 
ſuffrages of people of experience, that 
general hoſpitals are ruinous to military 
diſcipline, that they promote ſloth and 
indolence, diſeaſes to which a ſoldier is 
peculiarly liable; and that they extinguiſh, 
very ſpeedily, all ardour for the ſervice of 
the field. There is, in fact, no exagge- 
ration in the aſſertion, that the man who 
has ſpent two or three months in the 
general hoſpital, is leſs a ſoldier than 
when he was firſt recruited. Beſides, 
it is likewiſe certain that cures are often 
protracted to ſome months continuance 
in an hoſpital, which might have been 
accompliſhed in a few days, if circum- 
ſtances would have permitted the men 
to remain with their regiments. Regi- 
mental ſurgeons have many inducements 
to exert themſelves in reſtoring their 
men ſpeedily to health; which act only 
with feeble power on thoſe who have 
the management of general hoſpitals. 
The former likewiſe poſſeſs ſome ad- 
| | | * vantages 
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vantages of which the latter are deſti- 
tute. They know the habits and diſ- 
Poſition of the patient; they ſee the 
diſeaſe in its firſt beginnings, and are en- 
abled to ſcize the moſt favourable mo- 
ments for acting with deciſion. I may 
add, that ſuch is the nature of military 
diſeaſes, tliat there does not perhaps 
occur one caſe in twenty, which might 
not be treated properly by the ſurgeon 
of the regiment, if attention and a very 
little expence were beſtowed in providing 
neceſſary accommodation. I may fur- 
ther obſerve, that together with the indo- 
lence naturally attached to military hoſ- 
pitals, and uniformly hurtful to military 
diſcipline, there is often actual danger to 
life, by removing men in critical cir- 
cumſtances, or by the neceſſary inter- 
miſſion of medical aſſiſtance where con- 
tinual and vigourous exertions are re- 
quired.” | 
_ Notwithſtanding - theſe objections, 
which are corroborated by the'reſpe&t- 
able authority of Dr. Ruſh, who terms 
„ them, 
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them, „ The ſinks of human life in an 
« an army,” and ſays, © they robbed the 
« United States of more citizens than 
te the ſword;” ſince hoſpitals are found 
to be indiſpenſible, ſome practical ob- 
ſervations on this ſubje& 1. be ac- 
ce ptable. 

If there be a choice of ground, an 
hoſpital, whether regimental or general, 
ſhould be placed upon that which is dry 
and elevated; a circumſtance however 
evidently uſeful, not always attended to, 
and ſometimes ſacrificed even to a con- 

fideration ſo trivial, as uniformity of ap- 

pearance. It ſhould be in an air, dry, 
and free from the effluvia of marſhes, 

but it poſſible not fer removed from a 
running ſtream, 

They ſhould be ſeparated into wards 
according to the nature of the diſeaſes, 
nor ought the wounded to be mingled 
with the ſick. The exhalations from 
a ſingle mortifying ſtump are ſufficient 
to change the uſual camp fever to a 
puir.d type. The ming'ed exhalations 


of 
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of many diſeaſed human beings congre- 
gated into one place engenders a poiſon 
peculiarly fatal. How often do we ſee 
ſores rapidly deteriorating in an hoſpital, 
which almoſt immediately get well on 
ſending the ſuFerer to the country, where 
he can breathe pure air. This evil is to 
be in ſome meaſure prevented by fre- 
quently ventilating our hoſpitals. In 
theſe ſituations every attention ſhould ' 
be paid to renewing the air as often as 
poſſible: This regulation requires con- 
[tant enforcement, The lower claſſes 
of mankind, eſpecially when ſick, have 
a prejudice againſt the admiſſion of free 
air, which it is very difficult to coun- 
teract. 
The air 1s alſo ameliorated by burn- 
ing aromatic vegetables, by the fumes 
of vinegar, or of the nitrous acid, ac- 
cording to the mode already ſpecified. 
Beds compoſed of hay or ſtraw are 
infinitely more wholeſome than thoſe 
made of wool, which in fact ſe: ve only 
to imbibe, retain, and perpetuate con- 
tagion, Every regiment ought to be 
La pro- 
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provided with a number of canvas caſes, 

which may occaſionally be filled with 
bay, ſtraw, plantain leaves, or moſs, as 
beds for the ſick. As ſoon as one pa- 
tient has ceaſed to uſe them, their con- 
tents ſhould be emptied, and they ought 
to be fumigated and waſhed before they 
are given to another. Their cheapneſs 
would render this an object merely of 
trouble, which would be well repaid by 
its falutary effects. If the ſtraw is ſup- 
poſed to be too hard, it may be rendered 
ſofter by being threſhed with a flail, or 
trod on by cattle before it is put into 
the caſes. 

Bedſte ads of iron are much preferable 
to thoſe of wood, as being leſs apt to 
retain contagion. There ought to be 
ſome contriyance, to produce a tempo- 
rary ſecluſion of any particular bedſtead 
from the obſervations of others in the 
ſame wards. This attention 1s often due 
to decency; and is particularly required, 
that the ſurrounding ſick may not be 
ſhocked by the dying agonies of their 
unfortunate comrades. 


Clean- 
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\ Cleanlineſs is peculiarly requiſite in 
an hoſpital. It is a virtue at all times; 
here it becomes a ſacred duty. The 
ſick ſhould have frequent changes of 
linen, ſtockings, drawers, &c. They 
ought to be regularly combed, waſhed, 
and cleaned; the convaleſcents ſhould 
be obliged to aſſiſt thoſe who are un- 
able in making their beds, as well as 
in removing every thing noxious or of- 
fenſive, as ſoon as poſſible, Every 
thing in ſhort that can tend to promote 
perſonal cleanlineſs, ſhould be ſtrictly 
attended to, and rigidly enforced. 

It is the uſual cuſtom in the army to 
appoint an officer, daily to viſit and in- 
ſpect the treatment of the ſick. This 
regulation is doubtleſs well meant, and 
might be attended with the moſt ſalutary 
conſequences. Its beneficial effects are 
however in ſome meaſure counteracted, 
by its being daily repcated at the ſame 
hour. It is eaſy to aſſume the appear- 
ance of decorum, cleanlineſs, and regu- 
larity, during a ſhort period occuring 
regularly once in the twenty - four hours. 


If 
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If theſe viſits are really intended to do 
good, they ſhould take place at irregular 
and therefore unforſeen times The offi- 
cer occaſionlly ſhould drop in, while the 
men are at their meals; nor ſhould he 
diſdain to taſte their victuals, their beer, 
or their wine; and if their quality ſeem 
to be indifferent, carry a ſpecimen to the 
commander in chief.— No virtuous or 
humane man will find himſelf degraded 
by the performance of ſuch duties: on 
the contrary, they will ſecure him the 
*approbation of his own conſcience, and 
the affection, and ſincere good wiſhes of 
the men under his command. The 
kind and ſympathizing conduct of an 
officer towards his men; of which, as 
well as the reverſe, they are highly ſen- 
ſible; has often ſaved his life in the 
day of danger. It is not in the day of 
battle, but in the military hoſpital chiefly, 
that the miſcries of war are exemplificd; 
and every effort ſhould be made to di- 
miniſh their magnitude, 
With this humane intention the Army 


Medical Board have publiſhed the ſub- 
2 | ſequent 
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ſequent regulations; which, as coincid- 
ing with their intentions, that they ſhoul: 
be diffuſed as extenſively as poſſible, I 
ſhall here inſert at full length. 


Inſtrutions for the better Management of 
the Sick in Regimental Hoſpitals “. 


His Majeſty having been graciouſly 
pleaſed to order that every regular corps 
ſhall be provided with an airy, roomy, 
and healthily ſituated regimental hoſpi- 
tal, where good water may be eaſily 
procured ; if the regiment is not in bar- 


— 


Although there are ſeveral particulars con- 
tained in theſe Inſtructions, which do not relate 
to the conduct of the ſoldiers themſelves, but only 
to that of their medical attendants; I have thought 
it better to preſerve this extract entire, than to 
.mutilate what was originally intended to form a 
complete code of directions. The manifelt uti- 
lity of ſome parts of theie Inſtructions, will be a 
ſufficient apology for my inſerting the whole: And 
if any of the regimental ſurgeons, or their aſſiſt- 
ants, ſhould condeſcend to peruſe this little work; 
it is hoped that no part of the following obſerva- 
tions will have been miſplaced. I am indebted to 
Mr. Keate, Surgeon-General of his Majeſty's 


Forces, for the copy of them, 
| . racks, 


* 
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racks, where a part of the barrack, or 
other convenient place, is allotted by 
the barrack-maſter-general for the re- 
ception of the ſick, ſuch hoſpital muſt 


be provided by the regimental ſurgeon, 


or (in his abſence) by the aſſiſtant ſur- 
geon ; in which caſe, immediate reports 
of the ſituation, ſize, rent, &. are to 
be made to the inſpector of regimental 
hoſpitals; and, unleſs on very preſſing 
emergencies, no engagement is to be 
entered into without the permiſſion of 
that officer, 

- During encampment, an hoſpital tent 
is allowed in aid of an hoſpital, but not 
in lieu of one; nd great attention ſhould 
be paid to the choice of the ground 
where the tent is to be pitched, which, 
if poſſible, ſhoujd be near the regimen- 
tal hoſpital, and not in the rear of the 
lines; a trench is to be dug round it for 
carrying off the water; and, for the in- 
fide, ftraw worked up in thick matts 


_ ſhould be placed upon dry ſand, or gra- 


vel, under every palliaſs: where matts 


cannot be made, ſome freſh ſtraw ſhould 
| be 
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be placed under each palliaſs, and con- 
fined by boards or wicker-work, twelve 
or fourteen inches high, placed round 
the fide of the bed; the ſtraw 'to be 
changed once a fortnight at furtheſt. 
The windows of the hoſpital to be 
opened, and the walls of the tent to be 
lowered, every day, to admit freſh air; 
and, during this interval, the beds of 
the convaleſcents, and of others who can 
ſit up, to be made; and no man who is 
able to ſit up, to be allowed to fit or 
lie upon his bed during the day ; oc- 
caſionally, in fine weather, the rugs, 
blankets, &c. to be hung out on buſhes 
or laid upon the ground, and often 


turned. 


The ſides and floors of the wards, if 
of wood, to be waſhed occaſionally with 
ſoap and water, and ſprinkled with vine- 
gar; the walls, if plaiſtered,. to be fre- 
quently white-waſhed ; and if a conta- 
gious diſeaſe prevails, the nitrous acid 
(formed by mixing half an ounce of vi- 
triolic acid with half an ounce of nitre, 
and placing them in a ſand heat), ſhould 

4 be 
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be evaporated in each ward, every day; 
and in ſuch caſe, upon the death of a pa- 
tient, the whole of his bedding to be 
well ſteeped in running water, or in a 
tub, then dried and baked in an oven, 
and afterwards waſhed with ſoap an! 
water, before it is either uſed again, or 
put into the regimental ſtore : and when 
the diſeaſe is ſubdued, the like to be 
done with the bedding of the whole 
ward, 5. og 

The ſtraw about the bed of a man 
who dies, to be taken out and burnt, 
and the place, or bed where he lay, to 
be ſprinkled with vinegar. 

No knapſacks or accoutrements to be 
permitted to hang up, or lie in the 
wards: the non-commiſſioned officer 
attending the hoſpital is, on the admiſ- 
ſion of the patients, to take charge of 
the knapſacks and accoutrements, and 
to be reſponſible for them. 

The hoſpital 1s never to be crowded, 
every man to have at leaſt the ſpace of 
five feet allotied to his bed; and every 
man a bed to himſelf. 

Every 
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Every regimental hoſpital will be pro- 


vided with a ſteady ſerjeant; with one 


orderly man, or more, according to the 
exigency of the ſervice; and one wo- 
man nurſe; and for every ten men con- 
fined to bed by fever, an additional 
nurſe, or orderly man; and all the pa- 
tients who are able, are every morning 
and evening to aſſiſt in cleaning and air- 
ing the hoſpital, carrying away dirt, &c. 
and by every means to aſſiſt the help+ 
les. 

Every patient to be provided with a 
clean ſhirt, and clean pair of ſtockings, 
if he can ſit up, twice a week, or oftener 
if neceflary; and with clean palliaſs caſes 
and clean ſheets once a fortnight, or as 
often are there is occaſion ; the patients” 
heads ſhould be combed, and their faces 
and hands waſhed every morning, and 
their feet once a week in warm water. 
They ſhould be ſhaved twice, or three 
times, a week. 

At his admiſſion into the hoſpiral, 
ey patient 1s to be made extremely 

a M clean 
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clean with warm water and ſoap, and 
have a clean ſhirt. 
All men with infectious diſeaſes, pu- 
trid fevers, fluxes, ſmall- pox, or meaſles, 
to be removed immediately from camp, 
or barracks, to a ſeparate room in the 
hoſpital, or, if the hoſpital is full, to a 
ſeparate houſe, or, in certain caſes of 
exigency, to an hoſpital tent: ſuch men, 
when become convaleſcent, ought not to 
be reported too ſoon for duty. 
Puniſhed men alſo ſhould be placed in 
a ſeparate ward, and the linen and beds 
frequently changed. 
Men with the itch ſhould be cured in 
a ſpare tent in ſummer, or in a ſeparate 
room of the hoſpital : ſuch men ſhould 
have each a clean ſhirt, and clean pair of 
ſheets ; and four frictions, or ſmearing 
the body all over four times, at ſix hours 
diſtance (lying in bed the whole time), 
with the army laboratory ointment, will, 
in moſt inſtances, eradicate the com- 
plaint : they muſt then be well waſhed in 
warm water, and put. on all clean linen 
| and 
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ar d clothes: their clothes muſt previouſly 
be well ſcowered with ſoap and water. 

Whenever this complaint prevails in 
a Regiment, there ſhould be a weekly 
inſpection of all the men by the an 
or Aſſiſtant Surgeon. 


All men with venereal ditorders ſhould | 


be confined to the- hoſpital. 

The commanding officer ſhould be 
applied to for a guard of one or two 
centries to- every regimental hoſpital, 
and the ſame to every hoſpital tent. 

The regimental ſurgeon, or the aſ- 
ſiſtant ſurgeon, ſhould viſit the hoſpital 
at leaſt twice every day, and the quarters 
of one of them ſhould be very near to 
the hoſpital; when in a camp, one of them 
thould ſleep there. 


A book is to be kept at every regi- 
mental hoſpital, for the admiſſion and 


diſcharge, and for the caſes, of patients; 
in which the name, age, diſeaſe, and 
treatment, ſhould be fully inſerted; a 


| _ to be made by the 20th of every 
M 2 month 
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month to the army medical board, a 
copy of which is to be ſent to the in- 
ſpector, according to the uſual form, 
together with any obſervations upon 
particular caſes; and eſpecially if a con- 
tagious fever or epidemic prevails, it is 
required that the ſurgeon, or aſſiſtant, 
Mall give his opinion fully of the pro- 
bable cauſe, and whether ſuch cauſe is 
removeable ; and alſo an account of the 
treatment. | 
They are to be particularly attentive 
to the examination of recruits, when ſuch 
are brought before them ; not to ſuffer 
any man to paſs, who has not at his ex- 
-amination been ſtripped of all his clothes, 
to ſee that he has no rupture, to aſcer- 
rain as far as poſlible that he has the per- 
fe& uſe of his eyes and ears, and the free 
motion of every joint and limb ; that 
he has no tumours nor diſeaſed enlarge- 
ment of bones or joints; no fore legs; 
nor marks of an old fore: that his ap- 
pearance is healthy ; that he is neither 
conſumptive, nor ſubject to fits :—with 
any 
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any of theſe defects, the man is to be re- 
jected as unfit for ſervice. 
- « Tnoculation of recruits at convenient 
times and places, is to-be recommended 
by the ſurgeon and- aſſiſtant ſurgeon to 
to the commanding officer. 
«An army re being eſtablih⸗ 
ran: it is expected 
that medical oflibers of all deſcriptions 
will, as nearly as poſſible, e to the 
liſt there given. 
Each regimental ſurgeon, eilen me 
vided with a cheſt of medicines . 
KS PELTHP: 05-3 2. £28 Ka 4 once 
every year, to make a return to the in- 
ſpector of regimental. hoſpitals, under 
over to the ſecretary at war, of the 
medicines uſed by him during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, and of what re- 


main; and this return to be accompa- 


nied with an affidavit taken before a ma- 


giſtrate, that none of the medicines have, 


to his knowledge, been converted to pri- 


vate 3 or applied to any uſe but 
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that of the regiment, or to ſome other 
military ſervice, for which he muſt pro- 
duce the ſpecial orders of the command- 
ing officer, or of one of the army medi- 
cal board. 

Should a regiment be placed in an 
unhealthy ſituation, or from any prevail- 
ing diſeaſe ſhould the ſurgeon's ſtock of 
a particular medicine be exhauſted be- 
fore the next yearly ſupply becomes due, 
he is to apply to the inſpector of regi- 
mental hoſpitals, under cover to the ſe- 
cretary at war, for a freſh ſupply ; the 
exiſtence of ſuch cauſe. for the. extraor- 
dinacy conſumption of the medicines to 
be certified by the commanding officer, 
If a medical officer deſires to uſe a medi- 
cine not in the diſpenſatory, he muſt pro- 
cure it as his own expence. - 

When wine is indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
it ſnould be given as long as the caſe 
abſolutely requires, but no longer; and 
it muſt be given by the ſurgeon, or aſ- 
ſiſtat ſurgeon, himſelf, unleſs previouſly 
mixed by them with medicine or food; 

| Go and 
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and porter, or good beer, ſhould; when- 
ever the caſe will admit of it, be given 
in lieu of wine: whever wine is neceſ- 


fary, a return of the conſumption there- 


of is to be made weekly to the inſpector 
general, | 
Each regimental ſurgeon will be fur- 
. niſhed with four ſets of hoſpital bedding 
for every hundred men on home ſervice; 
and with ſix fets, on foreign ſervice; 
and other hoſpital neceſſaries in propor- 
tion: a return is to be made once a year 
of the number worn out; and the unſer- 
viceable ſtores to be inſpected by a pro- 
per perſon appointed for that purpoſe, 
before they are exchanged for new ones. 
Each regimental ſurgeon is expected 
to have one complete ſet of capital and 
one of pocket inſtruments........- 
«+++ ++ + + » + and the aſſiſtant ſurgeon 
one complete ſet of pocket inſtruments ; 
the whole to be provided by themſelves, 
and kept in order at their own expence, 
in readineſs for inſpection, whenever call- 
ed upon; and the liſt of them is regu- 
a1 Me larly 
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ny to! be inſerted in the yearly fe- 
turn. 

Every ende * aſſiſtant ſur 
geon is expected to take care of the 
fick of any other regiment, detachment, 
or recruiting party, men on furlough, 
&c. in the place where their own regi- 
ment lies, or within ten miles diſtant, 
provided no hoſpital mate of a diſtrict is 
nearer than themſelves, for which jour- 
neys the neceſſary travelling expences 
will be allowed; if applied to from a 
greater diſtance, they are to make the 
beft terms in their power with a reſident 
practitioner for the care of the men in 
queſtion, making a report thereof to the 
inſpector of hoſpitals as above. 
The medical and hoſpital expences 
of the regiments, and of their reſpective 
detachments and parties, are to be in- 
ſerted in the annual public — of 
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The following judicious obſervations 
and cautions, copied from Mr. So- 
merville's memoir, which has been 
already ſo often quoted, may be of 
uſe to the young and leſs experienced 
medical attendants, 

«© Much care and circumſpection will 
be neceſſary on the part of the medical 
attendants, as to the patients that ought 
or ought not to be admitted into the 
hoſpital; for, in many inſtances, lazineſs 
is the greateſt part of the diſcaſe; and 
in others, the malady may be ſuch as to 
endanger not only the other patients, 
but even the ſafety or comfort of the 
whole camp. 

« When troops are expoſed to hard 
duty during bad weather, the lazy part 
of them ſce no other way of avoiding it 
but by pretending ſickneſs, and being 
fent to the hoſpital, by-which the duty 
of the good ſoldier is rendered heavier, 
the hoſpital crouded with people who 
have no right to be there, and the me- 
8 F. dical 
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dical attendants ſubjected to much un- 
neceſſary trouble and fatigue. 

The ſame thing very frequently 
happens in new regiments, where the 
camp diſcipline is hard and the weather 
uncomfortable ; many of the young re- 
cruits who are in perfect health, pretend 
ſickneſs, and wiſh to be admitred into 
the hoſpital, from a double motive; 1ſt, 
that they may avoid their duty ; and 2d, 
that they may be ſaved the trouble of 
keeping themſelves clean. 

«6. Accordingly a great many young 
men are met with about every military 
boſpital; who have no. ailment but lazi- 
neſs and averſion to their duty, and who 
reſemble hoſpital patients in nothing but 
their dirty ſqualid appearance; and it is 
by no means uncommon for ten or a 
dozen of theſe men, after finiſhing a 
hearty meal, to ſet down to cards, or 
even to drinking; in company with the 
nurſes and hoſpital attendants. We have 
obſerved numberleſs inſtances of this. 

Ain | kind, 
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Kind, where the regimental ſurgeon has 
been completely duped by liſtening to 
feigned complaints, and many of the 
ſtouteſt men in the regiment excuſed 
from duty, and laid up in the hoſpital, 
where their appearance exhibited no- 
thing but dirt, idleneſs, and diſſipation. 
The complaints gen:rally feigned by 
ſuch men, are rheumatiſms, head-achs, and 

the like, Theſe, while they afford a 
plauſible pretext for excuſing them from 
duty, at the ſame time exhibit no ſymp- 
roms by which they can be detected, 
All military ſurgeons ought therefore to 
be particularly upon their guard againſt 
complaints of this deſcription, and ſhould 
give. orders that the perſons ſo complain- 
ing ſhould be ſtrictly watched, 

- & And as it ought to be a fixed prin» 
ciple with every medical man to render 
the hoſpital], as far as circumſtances will 
allow, a place of co:rfort and relief to 
thoſe who are really diſtreſſed; ſo, on 
the other hand, it ſhould be converted 
into a place of puniſhment and confine- 

| | ment 
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ment for ſuch as only pretend ſickneſs. 
We confeſs that there are doubtful caſes, 
-where a ſurgeon 1s unable to aſcertain 
whether the complaint be feigned or 
real; in ſuch caſes, however, the perſon 
complaining ſhould be treated as if he 
were really ill, ſhould be confined to a 
low diet, conſiſting chiefly of broth and 
bread, and entirely debarred the uſe of 
butcher's meat, #/+, ſpirits, or fermented 
liquors, and all thoſe gratifications that 
are ſo agreeable to idle people. Above 
all, the viſits of the healthy part of the 
regiment to thoſe in the hoſpital ought 
to be forbidden, for two reaſons ; 1ſt, 
as they afford an inducement for others 
to pretend illneſs, in order to avoid duty, 
and enjoy the comforts which the ſick 
only ought to have; 2d, that by fre- 
quent viſits of this kind to the hoſpital, 
the viſitors are not only liable to catch 
infectious diſeaſes themſelves, but alto 
to communicate them to the whole 
ug N 
It would tend to preſerve good order 
and decency in regimental hoſpitals, if 
| ſome 
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tome ſuch regulations as theſe following 
were to be enforced. | 
1. No card playing or gaming to be 

allowed. . 

2. No ſpirits or ſtrong liquor to be 
vended. 

3. No article of food to be uſed, un- 
leſs it has been directed by the medical 
attendants. 

4. No looſe women nor viſiting ſe. 
males to be admitted on any account 
whatever. 

5. None of the comrades of the ſick 
ſoldiers to enter the hoſpital without a 
written order. 

6. No patient to go abroad without 
leave of abſence obtained from the fur- 
geon himſelf. 

7. No cooking, nor waſhing or dry- 
ing linen, to be ſuffered in the hoſpital, 

8. Every nurſe who connives at the 
breach of theſe regulations, or encou- 
rages the patients in any other miſde- 
meanour, to be puniſhed and diicharged 
for the firſt offence. 


N CHAP. 
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CHAP XIL 
Of Intemperance and Diſſipaticn. 


TAE habits of the lower claſſes of 
people in this country, unfortunately 
diſpoſe them much to intoxication, 
whenever opportunity permits them to 
gratify their inclinations. It is not to 
be ſuppoſed that their morals in this 


reſpect will in general be amended, by 
entering into the army, The preca- 


riouſneſs and hardſhips of the military 
life, render thoſe who are ſubject to 
them eager to indulge in every grati- 
fication, which accident throws in their 
way ; and, of theſe, drinking is the moſt 
frequent and faſcinating. 

The prevalence of this vice, though 
it be -at preſent puniſhed by military 


diſcipline, fully proves the difficulty and 


neceſſity of eradicating it. The only 
liquor whoſe price permits the ſoldier 
to 
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to uſe it as a means of intoxication is 
ardent ſpirit: And ſuch as is provided 
by the followers of a camp, is uſually of 
the moſt vile, ſophiſticated, and per- 
nicious kind. To form a ſoldier, re- 
quires much time, labour, and expence: 
and as there can be na doubt that many 
of them fall ſacrifices to the intemperate 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors, it migat be 
deemed an act of humanity as well as of 
ſound policy to prohibit the ſale of them 
in the neighbourhood of a camp; and 
in their ſtead, to encourage” the uſe of 
ſound beer, ale, or porter, in which the 
pay of a ſoldier will never allow him to 
indulge ſo as to injure his health. In a 
word, all the proviſions, and liquors of 
the ſuttlers ſhould be inſpected by a cap- 
tain, and the ſurgeon of each regiment ; 
and none allowed to be fold till they 
had been approved of by one of them, 
nor higher than at the uſual market 
rate, 


It may, with propriety, be men- 
tioned here that the VENEREAL DISEASE 
N 2 allo 
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alſo deprives the ſervice of a great 
many uſeful men. A very judicious 
regulation has lately taken place with 
reſpect to the mode of remunerating 
the ſurgeon for the cure of this com- 
plaint: But ſoldiers are ſtill inclined to 
conceal its early ſtages, from diſlike of 
confinement, or perhaps from ignorance 
of the conſequences of its recent, and 
apparently trifling, ſymptoms: Whence 
they are induced to apply to mercenary 
quacks, mountebanks, and farriers, or 
to ſome of their ignorant comrades, who 
promiſe more than they can perform. 
Thus the period at which medical aſſiſt- 
ance is of the utmoſt importance elap- 
ſes; and the diſcaſe is allowed to take 
root in the ſyſtem, and acquire a degree 
of malignity not eafy to eradicate. In- 
ſtead of communicating their cafes to 
the regimental ſurgeon as ſoon as they 
are infected, the men are frequently ren- 
dered unfit for duty, and are neceſſarily 
diſcharged from ſervice. I have often 


admitted ſuch mutilated objects into the 
; Lock 
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Lock Hoſpital; and ſometimes have been 
obliged to diſmiſs them, cured indeed of 
the lues veneren, but with conſtitutions 
too broken and impaired to gain their 
livelihood in any capacity whatever. 
The other hoſpiral ſurgeons in Lon- 
don will bear their teſtimony to ſimilar 
depredations of this diſcaſe, or its treat- 
ment, in the Britiſh army. But, much of 
this miſchief might be prevented by order- 
ing a ſerjeant to enquire individually of 
the men of each company, once a week 
(ſuppoſe every Monday morning) whe- 
ther they have any reaſon to believe 
themſelves infected? And it might be 
proper to forbear ſtopping their pay; 
except of thoſe who are ſo bad as to 
require confinement. By this ready diſ- 
covery of their ſituation, men might 
even be cured while in the ranks, and 
kept out of the hoſpital; which muſt 
always. be an object of conſequence. 
Long experience has proved that idle 
and vicious habits are not to be cured by 
puniſhment and ſeverity ; I would there- 
3 fore 
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fore propoſe, with all due ſubmiſſion, 
that, in order to amuſe and civilize the 
ſoldiers ; to deter them from pernicious 
habits of lazincſs; and as a means of 
preſerving their health; the greateſt poſ- 
fible encouragement ſhould be given, 
not only to various athletic exerciſcs, 
but to uſeful mechanical employments, 
and even to the diverſions of muſic and 
dancing. With reſpect to diverſions it 
might be a gratification to ſome of the 
officers to preſide at them ; and would 
be an innocent, if not uſeful, mode of 
fillir:g up ſome of their leiſure hours, 
both in camps and quarters, 

Mr. Somerville remarks, that, © in 
all regiments there are a number of the 
Fivates, who have been bred up to me- 
chanical employments, and who, from 
having been accuſtomed to conſtant la- 
bour early in life, are apt to become diſ- 
ſipated when they are idle. To this 
claſs ſhoe-makers, taylors, and wearers, 
principally belong. People of this de- 
ſcription may always be employed by 

s the 
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the regiment, in ſuch a way, as not only 
to benefit themſelves, but to produce a 
ſaving to the country. By proper at- 
tention, the whole of the regimental 
clothing and ſhoes, may be made by the 
taylors and ſhoe-makers of the regi- 
ment; and, in many inſtances, during 
peace, when the men are in quarters, a 
great deal of the coarſe woollen cloths, 
of which their coats and waiſtcoats are 
made, might be wove by the men. This 
laſt expedient, however, is not always 
practicable, as there are many ſituations 
where looms cannot be had for the pur- 
poſe ; but the taylors' and ſhoe-makers' 
work admits of * done in almoſt 
every ſituation.“ 

« A regulation of this kind would not 
only produce a faving in point of ex- 
pence, but the articles would alſo be 
better than ſuch as are obtained by con- 
tract: to which if we add, the habits of 
induſtry and regularity -which the men 


will by this means acquire, the benefit 
0 tnerefrom, wil be great in- 
deed ; 
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deed ; but we do not wiſh to confine 
ourſelves merely to theſe branches of 
induſtry, as there are many others in 
which private ſoldiers may be employed 
(at their leiſure hours, or when they are 
not upon duty) with equal advantage to 
themſelves and the community. The 
greateſt preſervation againſt vice and diſ- 
. fopation, in every line of lite, being em- 
ployment; the more completely any 
man's time is occupied, the leſs will 
remain for acquiring habits of idleneſs 
or expence. Every private ſoldier ought 
therefore to be encouraged to work as 
much as poſſible, when not upon duty: 
and every liberty and induigence grant- 
ed for that purpoſe, compatible with the 
good of the ſervice.“ 
„ This regulation, like that of regi- 
mental ſchools, is connected with the 
health of ſoldiers only in proportion as 
it promotes induſtry, detatches them from 
habits of idleneſs and expence, renders 
them ſober and diligent, and affords them 
the means of living comfortably.” 
Pak In 
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In treating the ſubject of this chapter 
as well as of ſome of the preceding, I 
am aware that an apology 1s neceſſary 
for having propoſed what may be called 
e novelties and innovations.“ But I be- 
lieve the good ſenſe of my countrymen, 
and eſpecially the well informed part 
of the Britiſh army, will not allow 
any antiquated or ill grounded preju- 
dices to preclude the poſſibility of intro- 
ducing a real improvement. The only 
motive I had in undertaking this publi- 
cation, was a ſincere deſire to render my- 
ſelf uſeful: And I leave it to the judg- 
ment and experience of impartial men 
to determine what ſervice I have done. 


Mihi ſatis ſuperque erit, publicz utililati, & 
præſertim Britannorum Civium incolumitati con- 
ſecraſſe. 2 | 


THE END, 
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APPENDIX. 


Mede of purifying a muddy Stream. 
Referred to at page 34. 
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This sketeh represents an easy mode of purify- 
ing the water of a lake, or a muddy river, for the 
use of an army encamped in its neighbourhood. 

A. is the river, into the margin of which several 
strong wooden posts are to be firmly driven. To 
these, long planks, previously bored full of holes, 
are to be nailed; the lower one being sunk some 

| way 
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way into the bed of the river. The same is to be 
again repeated at the distance of two feet or more ; 
the intervening space being filled with clean sand, 
or fine gravel previously washed, and rammed mo- 
derately tight. When this is done, a bason B. is to 
be dug of a proper magnitude; a foot or more of 
earth being left next the wooden frame. 

It is evident that the water in the river, from its 
natural propensity to find its level, will filter 
through the sand, and come clear into the bason. 
The vessel which contains the sand, should be 
wide in proportion to the muddiness of the stream ; 
and several of these contrivances may be formed, 
according to the supply of water required, 
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In the Preſs, and ſpeedily will be publiſhed, 


FOR J, JOHNSON, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, 
AND OTHER BOOKSELLERS, 


» ES SAN 
ON THE | 


VENEREAL DISEASE 


| AN D ITS 
CONCOMITANT AFFECTIONS, 
ILLUSTRATED | 


BY A VARIETY OF CASES: 


PART THE FIRST; 


On the antivenereal effects of nitrous - 
acid, oxygenated muriate of potaſh, and 
ſeveral analogous remedies, which have 
been lately propoſed as ſubſtitutes for 
mercury 1n the cure of Syphilis, 


By WILLIAM BLAIR, A. M. 


$URGEON OF THE LOCK HOSPITAL AND ASYLUM, 
AND OF THE o | Y DISPENSARY. 
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